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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as uell as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Our European Allies 


by Livingston T. Merchant 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs* 


I want to talk with you today about our rela- 
tions with our allies—particularly, our relations 
with our allies in Europe. This 1s a lively topic 
at the moment. During recent months, the re- 
lationships between the United States and the 
nations allied with us have been the subject of 
more intense public discussion than at any other 
time within my memory. 

While debates of this kind usually produce a 
certain amount of exaggerated criticism, I be- 


lieve the present discussion has many useful 
features. It provides evidence of the growing 
realization of America’s stake in what happens 


in the world—our increasing awareness of the real 
problems we face in our quest for peace and sur- 
vival. Actually, the question of relationships 
with our allies—how we are to conduct ourselves 
toward them, how they conduct themselves to- 
ward us—lies at the very heart of the entire prob- 
lem of American foreign policy. 

One of the most significant historical develop- 
ments of the twentieth century has been the rapid 
shift of the United States from a “lone wolf” 
defense policy to a position of active participa- 
tion in worldwide collective security arrange- 


ments. This revolutionary transformation in 
American policies has not resulted primarily 
from the decisions or actions of professional 
diplomats. It has not been caused f personal 


preferences or prejudices. Only in a limited de- 
gree has it resulted from the views of Presidents, 
congressional leaders, or Secretaries of State. 
Rather, this transformation is a direct result of 
the changed environment in which we live. I 
doubt that any President or any Secretary of 
State has ever influenced American foreign policy 
as much as the Wright brothers, or Marconi and 
Forrest, or Enrico Fermi, or a host of similar 
scientists and inventors. 





*Address made before the Foreign Relations Commis- 
sion and the Security Commission of the American Legion 
at Washington, D. C., on Aug. 27 (press release 480). 
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Whether we like it or not, technological develop- 
ments have caused the world to grow smaller and 
have made the United States more vulnerable to 
attack. This vulnerability has been increased by 
other factors, such as the disintegration of the 
balance-of-power system which prevailed in the 
nineteenth century, the emergence of an expan- 
sionist hostile power bloc, in the form of the Soviet 
empire, and the growing dependence of the United 
States on raw materials from other parts of the 
world. This combination of circumstances has 
undermined the physical security we once took for 

anted and has pieced us in a position of grave 

anger. 

Today this Nation and other free nations 
throughout the world are engaged in a gigantic 
struggle for survival against one of the most 
powerful, most aggressive, most devilishly in- 
genious, and most ruthless regimes in human his- 
tory. Some people have described this struggle 
as a “cold war.” To the American soldiers who 
fought in Korea, the French soldiers who fought 
in Indochina and their Asiatic allies, the British 
in Malaya, I doubt that the term “cold war” would 
seem suitable. There was nothing cold about it, 
except ome sy a the weather in Korea. Neverthe- | 
less, I think we all recognize that this struggle is - 
something new—that it is being coadineiel in a 
way which has no historical precedent. 


The Soviet Pattern of Aggression 


It is crystal clear that the leaders of the Com- 
munist empire are determined to dominate the 
world. While they are not bound to any particu- 
lar timetable, they lave been quite frank in letting 
us know their ultimate intentions. In this sense, 
Soviet ambitions are closely similar to the ambi- 
tions of other ag ive dictatorships throughout 
history, from Alexander the Great to Hitler. 
But the Soviet pattern of aggression differs 
sharply from that employed by earlier aggressors, 
in terms of its grand strategy, the power at its dis- 
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posal, and the variety of its tactics in applying 
that power. 

So far, the Communist empire has shown no in- 
clination to launch a direct attack upon the prin- 
cipal obstacle to Communist ambitions—the 

nited States of America. If the United States 
could be crushed, it would be relatively easy for 
the Communists to take over the rest of the world. 
But the Soviet leaders have demonstrated a gen- 
uine and healthy respect for American industrial 
and technological superiority. It appears, there- 
fore, that they hope to nullify this superiority by 
taking over the rest of the world first. If they can 
conquer additional territory, enslave additional 
millions of people, gain new agricultural and 
mineral resources, seize additional factories and 
laboratories, they know that they can eventually 
achieve a position of military, economic, and 

litical power tly superior to that of the 

nited States. By military conquest of one 
country, political subversion of another, and neu- 
tralizing still another, their aim is gradually to 
strengthen themselves and weaken the free peoples 
to such an extent that further resistance to their 
ambitions will be impossible. This is the real 
meaning of the “cold war.” 

Another striking difference between the Soviet 
pattern of conquest and the methods employed by 
past aggressors is the great emphasis the Com- 
munists place upon nonmilitary naam neg They 
are quite willing to use armed force when it suits 
their purposes, as we saw in Korea. They prefer, 
of course, to make their military attacks under the 
cloak of civil War, as in Greece and Indochina. 
But they are also highly efficient in the art of 
political warfare. They have agents and propa- 
gandists in every country on earth. They are 
alert, to i weakness of free society, economic 
or social. They conduct a continual war of at- 
trition against free governments and try to build 
up political forces within every nation to serve 
Counaiinisial interests, in hopes of taking over these 
nations without the necessity of resorting to armed 
force. They recognize that their propaganda has 
an insidious appeal to — who are suffering 
poverty and oppression, and they know that eco- 
nomic, or social, or political weakness in any free 
nation offers them as many opportunities as mili- 
tary weakness. Usually, they employ a multiple- 
pronged attack in which the use—or the threat— 
of military force, political agitation, propaganda, 
economic pressure, and social disruption are skill- 
fully combined. 

We would be blinding ourselves to the fact if 
we failed to recognize that these Communist tac- 
tics have been diabolically successful. Since 
World War II the Communist rulers have added 
more than 600 million people to their empire. 
They are maintaining the largest peacetime armies 
in history. They have a large and expanding 
industrial establishment to back up their military 
machine. Communist political influences are 
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dangerously strong in many free areas of Europe, 
Asia, and Latin merica. Soviet atomic power 
is increasing steadily. When all these things are 
added together, it becomes clear that we have never 
confronted a more deadly threat to our survival, 

I doubt that anything is more important to the 
future of every citizen of this country than our 
success in meeting and counterin this threat, 
Our very lives, and the lives of millions yet un- 
born, will almost certainly depend upon the in- 
telligence and vigor with which we conduct our 
international relations during the next few years, 

To be successful in halting and reversing the 
Communist tide, we need all the strength we can 
muster. The degree of strength we attain will 
determine our chances of avoiding the catastrophe 
of atomic war and will also determine our ability 
to win such a war if it is forced upon us. One 
does not have to be a diplomatic or military expert 
to see that the strength of the United States alone, 
even if developed to the limits of our potential, is 
not sufficient to guarantee peace or security. If 
we are to do no more than hold the Communists 
in check, we still must place reliance not solel 
in our own strength, but in the combined strong 
of the free world as a whole. This is even truer 
if we are ever to hope to reverse the Communist 
tide. And this brings us squarely to the problem 
of our relationships with our allies. 


Who Are Our Allies? 


First of all, let us be quite clear in our own 
minds what we mean by the expression “our allies.” 
Our allies are those nations to whom we are bound, 
and who are bound to us, by specific treaty obliga- 
tions. First—speaking chronologically—we have 
the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro which binds us in 
alliance with the 20 other American Republics in 
the Western Hemisphere. Next we have the North 
Atlantic Treaty, which is a defensive alliance 
among the 14 nations who are members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. We have 
the Anzus Treaty with Australia and New Zea- 
land. We have security pacts with the Philip- 
pines and with Japan. Putting all those together 
we are bound by treaties and alliances with 37 
other free nations in the Western Hemisphere, in 
Europe, and in the Pacific. And negotiations are 
opening shortly in Manila, looking toward the con- 
clusion of a defensive pact for Southeast Asia. 

Now, some of us, I am afraid, have not yet 
learned to look at our allies in the perspective of 
the twentieth century. Some of us are too often 
inclined to view our foreign commitments in terms 
of the experience of the First World War and to 
believe that their purpose is to help other coun- 
tries—to “pull other nations’ chestnuts out of the 
fire.” Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Even in World War I and World War II, we hada 
vital stake in the outcome. Today, our interests 
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are overwhelmingly involved. The “chestnuts” 
belong to us, and we should never forget it. 

It is unrealistic, of course, to describe our al- 
liances solely in terms of cold-blooded self-interest. 
The American people are not coldblooded. We 
have a genuine humanitarian regard for the wel- 
fare of other peoples. These humanitarian in- 
stincts are intensified by the traditional bonds of 
culture and kinship which link us to the Old 
World. When the Marshall Plan for European 
Economic Recovery was under consideration in 
this country, I am sure that many of our fellow 
countrymen supported it for reasons of generosity 
without thinking very much about whaler Amer- 
ican interests were at stake. 

But our interests are at stake. When we ignore 
considerations of generosity and humanitarianism 
and take a hard-boiled view of our national in- 
terests, we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
strength, stability, and unity of other free nations 
are absolutely essential to our own survival. 
Fundamentally, we have two broad objectives with 
respect to these nations. First, we cannot afford 
to see their territory, people, and resources ab- 
sorbed by the Communist empire and added to the 
Soviet war potential. Second, we want these 
countries to be in a position to make a maximum 
contribution to our security, both in conducting 
the cold war and, if necessary, in fighting any hot 
war the Communists may launch against us. In 
other words, we want these nations to be on our 
ao and not under Russia’s thumb. It’s as simple 
as that. 


Our Allies’ Contributions 


Some people still ask: “What do these foreign 
countries have that we need?” That is a question 
that is always well worth answering, because we 
hear a great deal about what we give to our allies 
in terms of money, manpower, and commitments, 
but we hear relatively little about what they give 
us. Let me outline briefly some of the ways in 
which the United States depends upon other free 
nations. 

First, we all know that the United States has 
only six percent of the world population. At the 
present time, the Soviet bloc outnumbers the 
United States 5 to 1 in manpower. But the free 
world as a whole still outnumbers the Soviet bloc 
by a margin of 2 to 1. In terms of human re- 
sources, therefore, the United States alone is al- 
ready greatly inferior to the Communist empire, 
but we retain a marked advantage if our strength 
1s combined with that of other free nations, 

Man for man, the people of the United States 
have the most abundant scientific, technical, and 
Industrial skills in the world. But Western 
Europe is the cradle of modern technology and 
modern industry, and the scientists of such coun- 
tries as France, Germany, Italy, and Great 
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Britain have made, and are making, a tremendous 
contribution to future scientific progress. We all 
remember, I hope, how scientists from nearly a 
dozen European countries and Canada pooled 
their knowledge and ingenuity with ours in the 
development of the original atomic bomb. In the 
years to come, our security will depend increas- 
ingly upon the progress of science and techniques. 
Throu fn cooperation with allied countries, we 
should be able to maintain our scientific lead. But 
if these countries should be enslaved by the Soviet 
Union, the skills of peoples now free would in- 
evitably contribute to the Communist potential. 

The United States is the test single treasure 
house of natural resources that the world has ever 
known. Nevertheless, we possess only a small 
proportion of the total resources of the earth as a 
whole. Today, the United States depends upon 
foreign countries for adequate supplies of 50 
vital raw materials, including such items as nat- 
ural rubber, nickel, tin, manganese, and chromium. 
Without these imports our industry would be 
forced to find substitutes for many of the mate- 
rials that are now vital to the construction of 
modern weapons of war. And for some there just 
are no substitutes. 

Our export markets are less directly vital to our 
security, but they are very important to our na- 
tional economic health, on which security ulti- 
mately depends. The United States now exports 
about 40 percent of its cotton production, 35 per- 
cent of its wheat, 25 percent of its tobacco, 20 per- 
cent of its tractors, and similar quantities of many 
other items. The loss of our export trade would 
require painful economic readjustments in this 
country. 

One of America’s greatest assets in the struggle 
for peace and security has been its enormous in- 
dustrial power. We have won past wars largely 
because of our superiority in production. But 
this superiority can no longer be taken for granted. 
Allied nations, especially those in Europe, have 
— industrial facilities. So long as their mines 
and factories remain on our side, they increase the 
margin of free world superiority. But if the Com- 
munists could gain control of Western Europe 
alone and add Europe’s industrial facilities to 
those already under Soviet domination, they would 
have the means of attaining industrial superiority 
over the United States within a relatively short 
period of time. 

Allied countries provide us military bases vital 
to the maintenance of an effective defense posture. 
Our capacity for massive retaliation against ag- 
gression—for crippling blows at the heart of 
enemy power—depends largely upon American 
and joint bases in allied countries. These bases 
offer a major deterrent to war and, if war comes, 
provide our most effective means of destroying the 
enemy and minimizing destruction in this country. 

Finally, we should remember that the military 
forces maintained by allied countries add substan- 
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tially to the total military power available to resist 
Communist aggression. None of our military 
experts believes that we can afford to depend ex- 
clusively upon atom or hydrogen bombs for mili- 
tary protection. We still need balanced military 
forces to supplement our retaliatory capacity. In 
ground forces, the United States now has only 
about 25 divisions. Our allies and the other 
friendly nations cooperating in our mutual secu- 
rity program together have a total of 175 divisions. 
No man who is sincerely interested in the safety 
and well-being of the American ple could 
honestly advocate throwing away the extra pro- 
tection afforded by these friendly military forces. 

You will notice that I have been talking so far 
about our relations with free nations throughout 
the world and have not confined myself exclusively 
to the European area. It is important that we 
look at our international problems from a global 
perspective. If we do this, artificial controversies 
as to what area comes first disappear. Our policies 
are not based on the concept of “Europe frst” or 
“Asia first” or any other area first. They proceed 
from the premise that free world security is in- 
divisible. 

This global emphasis, however, should not cause 
anyone to discount or underestimate the impor- 
tance of the European area, which remains the 
heart of the free world’s security system. Not 
counting the United States itself, our European 
allies have most of the industrial power now avail- 
able to the free world, and they have the only 
large concentration of military forces capable of 
effective action under conditions of modern war- 
fare. Allied bases in the European area are closer 
to the centers of Soviet power than anywhere else. 
Moreover, several European nations still exercise 
a great deal of influence in Asia and Africa and 
have made a substantial contribution to resisting 
the penetration of communism into these areas. 

So long as the United States and free Europe 
work in harmony and make the most of our com- 
bined economic, military, and political availabil- 
ities, we have an excellent prospect of holding 
communism in check and eventually attractin 
enslaved peoples to freedom without another worl 
war. But the loss of these European allies would 
mean an up-hill battle for survival and might 
leave the United States no effective means of stop- 

ing Communist imperialism until a mutually 
evastating atomic war was forced upon us. 


Are Our Allies Dependable? 


Now, I know that many Americans recognize 
the importance of our European allies but are 
inclined to ask whether these allies are really de- 
pendable. Are they actually serious about resist- 
ing communism? Can we count on them when the 
chips are down? Can free countries really stick 
together in the face of conflicting attitudes and 
interests ? 
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dependable, it is necessary first to be clear what 
he means by the question. If the question igs 
whether our allies will follow the United States 
lead on every occasion—will do exactly what we 
want them to do—will never disagree with us on 
issues of policy—the answer is “No.” The free 
countries of Europe are not satellites but partners, 
And a partnership is a two-way street. Our 
allies are going to think for themselves, just as we 
are, and sometimes they are going to reach differ. 
ent conclusions. That is simply a fact of life 
That is no reason to become excited, or to make 
mournful statements that our alliance is falli 
apart. When you enter a partnership with others, 
you cannot thereafter act in exactly the same way 
that you would act if you were running your own 
business. 

Furthermore, when we speak of the dependabil- 
ity of our allies, we do not mean that we have 
any absolute guarantee that they will continue 
to cooperate with us in all circumstances. It is 
a mistake to view any nation as a complete entity, 
Every nation is made up of individual human 
beings. There are some people in every allied 
country who oppose cooperation with the United 
States, just as there is a small minority in this 
country which opposes cooperation with Europe, 
In certain allied countries, such as France and 
Italy, there are strong Communist political 
parties. Under certain circumstances, such as & 
severe economic depression in Europe, it might 
become possible for the Communists to gain con- 
trol of these countries without the actual use 
of armed force. This is simply a chance we have 
to take if we are going to work with other nations. 
But if you look at the problem realistically, you 
will discover that we haven’t any real alternative. 
If we don’t work with these countries, and help 
them to strengthen themselves internally and ex- 
ternally, the possibility of a Communist takeover 
would no longer be a chance; it would be a virtual 
certainty. 

In point of fact we have most excellent reasons 
for confidence in the dependability of our Euro 
pean allies. The governments of every one of 
these countries, and the great majority of the 
people, are fully aware of the Communist menac 
and are determined to do something about it 
Since we signed the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, 
they have made a remarkable defense effort. 
have extended their terms of military service al 
have added more than a million men to ther 
armed forces. Their military production has 
quadrupled. Their military budgets have mor 
than doubled. We have all heard a great deal 
about the large quantities of military assistand 
that the Congress has made available to our allies 
But I doubt that 1 American in 10 knows that 
our European allies, since 1949, have spent thre 
dollars from their own military budgets for every 
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dollar’s worth of assistance they have received 
from the United States. 

Several of our European allies made important 
contributions to the United Nations forces com- 
batting communism in Korea. These contribu- 
tions would Frye have been much larger 
if it had not been equally important at that time 
to fill the military vacuum in Western Europe as 
rapidly as possible. In addition to their service 
in Korea, the British have been fighting Commu- 
nist guerrillas for several years in Malaya and 
have been helping to resist Communist influence 
in other parts of Asia and Africa. And the 
French, as we all know, have just concluded a 
bloody war against the Communists in Indochina. 
All of us are disappointed by the gains the Com- 
munists made in that war, but those gains do not 
tarnish the record of French valor. No one can 
forget the magnificent stand at Dien-Bien-Phu. 
Nor can we forget that a nation with about one- 
fourth the population of the United States, and 
less than one-tenth of its resources, continued this 
grim and costly struggle for 8 long years. In 
proportion to national population, the French 
armies in Indochina lost considerably more men 
than the American army in Korea. 

What I have said about Britain and France can 
be applied with equal validity to our other Nato 
allies. The Dutch fought for their freedom be- 
fore the United States was born. The toughness 
of the Turkish soldier and his country’s determi- 
nation to resist Russian domination are legendary. 
During World War II, the underground in Nor- 
way never stopped fighting the Nazis, and Nor- 
wegian leaders fore said that if the Communists 
attack Norway there will be a rifle in every 
window. Within the last 10 years, the Greeks 
have fought and won a civil war fomented by the 
Communists inside Greece and supported by 
Greece’s Communist neighbors. 

In the conduct of our day-to-day foreign rela- 
tions, I frequently find myself in disagreement 
with our allies. That is my business. I represent 
the American view and they do not always agree 
with the American view. Frequently, I feel that 
allied governments are very, very mistaken in 
things that they say and do. But I never forget 
that the things we have in common are a great 
deal more numerous and much more important 
than the things about which we disagree. It has 
always been my experience with them that the 
representatives of the allied governments feel the 
same way. 


Understanding Our Common Interests 


If our alliance is to endure and to continue to 
be an effective instrument in support of peace and 
freedom, it is vitally important that the peoples— 
the peoples of both America and Europe—share 
this understanding of our common interests. 
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However few they may be, there are still too many 
Americans who have the mistaken idea that our 
alliance with Europe is designed solely to protect 
Europe, just as there are still too many Euro- 

ns who believe that America’s only interest 
in Europe is to get bases and canon fodder for 
the protection of the United States. Both are 
wrong. Our partnership is a mutual effort, in 
every sense of the word. Every member of the 
alliance gets more out of it than he puts into it. 

Because of our wealth and power, a major bur- 
den has fallen squarely upon the shoulders of the 
United States. And it is a burden. It costs 
money, and it involves inevitable restraints upon 
our own independence of action. Politica] leader- 
ship in international, as in national, politics, is 
not so much a function of command as a function 
of persuasion. We cannot have partners and at 
the same time act without regard to the interests 
and opinions of our partners. Our task requires 
a delicate blending of firmness, — endur- 
ance, and sympathetic understanding. 

Let me make myself quite clear. I do not mean 
to imply that the United States must always be 
bound by the views of its allies or must give them 
an automatic veto over American action. We 
have global interests and obligations, and we 
know that the task of leadership involves initia- 
tive as well as restraint. The job of the Depart- 
ment of State is to protect the safety and welfare 
of the American people. We put the interests of 
America first, and we don’t apologize to anyone 
for doing so. 

But it is also essential that we never forget 
what America’s interests really are. Few thin 
are more important to us than a successful work- 
ing partnership with other free nations. In the 
long run, the loss of this relationship would al- 
most certainly cost this country millions of lives 
and untold billions of dollars. "We are not serving 
American interests if we ignore allied interests 
and thereby risk the dissolution of our alliances. 
We are not serving American interests if we let 
trivial differences of opinion or minor conflicts 
of purpose obscure the need for standing together 
with our allies against the greatest menace that 
our common civilization has ever known. 

However heavy the burdens of free world lead- 
ership may be, we cannot escape these burdens if 
we prize our own survival. We cannot win the 
struggle for freedom by running away. We can- 
not “go it alone,” because there is nowhere to 
go—at least not for very long. If the United 
States does not provide the leadership required, 
we can be certain that the Soviet Union will step 
in to fill the vacuum. And that would be the be- 
ginning of a certain end. 

We can also be sure that the Soviet leaders them- 
selves fully appreciate the significance of the al- 
liances among free nations. Some Americans 
may discount the value of these alliances, but 
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Russia knows better. The Communist masters 
realize that their best chance to gain world domi- 
nation is to divide the free world. They under- 
stand the unavoidable differences among free so- 
cieties. They are trying constantly to aggravate 
and intensify these differences. In this effort they 
hope to receive the unwitting support of many 
honest citizens and political groups who are sin- 
cerely anti-Communist but who have not yet full 
awakened to the facts of life in this modern nhs 
The strategy of “divide and conquer” is as old as 
time itself, and we can expect the Russians to play 
this game for everything it is worth. 

Our government and the governments of allied 
nations are fully aware of this Soviet strategy. 
We are determined to maintain and tighten the 
bonds that hold us together. We are determined 
to prove that the voluntary unity of the free world 
is more powerful than the compulsive unity of the 
slave world. But, in the last analysis, the main- 
tenance of unity is not a job that can be accom- 
plished by governments and diplomats. It de- 
pends upon the attitudes of whole populations. 

Now, a final word. No policy can be effective 
without public understanding and support. You 
members of the American Legion can do a great 
deal to foster understanding among the people of 
this country. You remember that Jesus said, “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” If the people of the free world know the 
truth about the problems and necessities of this 

rilous age, we need not fear that our freedom 
will be lost. 

Every one of you can help. You can help the 
people in your own communities to understand 
more fully the facts upon which our foreign pol- 
icies are based, and you can help the people to 
know the truth, so that we may all be free. 


Brussels Meeting on EDC 


News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 472 dated August 24 

I deeply regret that at the Brussels meeting 
France did not decide to agree with the other five 
continental countries which signed the Epc 
Treaty. That treaty embodies principles which 
are vital to the perpetuation of peace and freedom 
in Western Europe. However, we can take com- 
fort from the fact that five of the six signatories 
stood firm for these basic principles, although 
they were flexible with respect to their implemen- 
tation. 

I am aware of the fact that the treaty has be- 
come highly controversial in France, and I do 
not minimize the difficulties which lie in the way 
of ratification. However, I still have hope that, 
when France confronts the ultimate decision, she 
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will follow her great tradition of idealism, based 
on a sense of realism, and choose to cement the 
Epc partnership which is of French conception, 
rather than stand apart. 


Text of Brussels Communique 


Following is an unofficial translation of the com- 
munique issued at Brussels on August 22 following 
the conference held by the Foreign Ministers of 
Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Ger. 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, 


The representatives of the six governments sig- 
natory to the Epc treaty met at Brussels on August 
19, 20, and 22, 1954. 

Despite a long discussion on the modifications 
which, according to the French Government, must 
be made in the Enc treaty, they have not reached 
an agreement. 

They have noted that the principal aims of their 
European policy remain unchanged: 


—To draw closer European cooperation in order 
to protect Western Europe against the forces 
which menace it; 

—To avoid any neutralization of Germany; 
—To contribute to the unification of Germany and 
to its Pao ation in the common defense; 
—To foreshadow a political and economic formula 
of western integration. 


The Ministers have decided to publish jointly; 


(A) The draft protocol applying to Epc pre 
sented by the French Government. 

(B) The draft declaration for interpreting and 
applying the Epc treaty, proposed by the foreign 
ministers of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands, in reply to the French proposals. 


Bipartisanship in Foreign Policy 
News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulla 


Press release 473 dated August 24 


This is to me an important anniversary. Ten 
years ago today I was here in the State Depart 
ment conferring with Secretary Hull about nom 
partisanship in foreign policy. In a sense, a new 
era of bipartisanship then had its birth. Victory 
in the war, and its opportunities, were in sight 
However, there was danger that the opportunities 
would be lost if the then presidential campaign 
led to foreign policy being immersed in partisal 
politics. 

Secretary Hull represented President Roosevelt, 
and I represented Governor Dewey in convers# 
tions which Secretary Hull has said made a great 
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contribution to lifting aye policy above par- 
tisanship. I pay tribute to Secretary Hull’s con- 
viction that this was possible. Secretary Hull 
I am glad to say, still retains his vast "Fond of 
courage and idealism on which I draw when I see 
him from time to time. 

I would like to observe that the nonpartisan ap- 
proach to foreign policy then begun has continued 
throughout the ensuing decade. During the 
period of the Democratic administration, the 










Republicans were available for consultation and 

ve loyal support to resultant policies. I feel 
that the Democrats have been similarly coopera- 
tive during the Eisenhower administration. I 
myself have maintained close consultation with 
Congress on a bipartisan basis. We have fully 
and intimately discussed all phases of foreign 
policy. We have, I believe, developed a national 
policy of stability and continuity such as is needed 
in these dangerous times. 


Meeting the Communist Challenge in the Western Hemisphere 


by John E. Peurifoy 
Ambassador to Guatemala? 


I am happy to have this opportunity to address 
the American veterans in this annual convention. 
Your organization is a living body of Americans 
who, twice in the last 13 years, have given the 
answer of our people to totalitarian aggression and 
its challenge to our national security and survival. 
As one who has seen at first hand, in the past year, 
the ugliness of the Communist challenge in this 
hemisphere, nearer to our shores than ever before, 
I can testify to its vicious threat to freedom. In 
Guatemala I saw communism crush human liber- 
ties and destroy the sovereignty of an independent 
nation. But I am happy to be able to testify that 
communism can be defeated, as it was defeated in 
Guatemala just 2 months ago. 

Last year, in October, I was sent by President 
Eisenhower to represent him as Ambassador in 
Guatemala. That beautiful country, situated just 
midway between our southern border and the 
Panama Canal, was indicated as a nest of Soviet 
infiltration. The trajectory was already clear— 
local Communists, faithfully following Moscow’s 
instructions, would obtain control and create the 
first Soviet satellite government in the New World. 
Having spent the previous 3 years in Greece, which 

d been so cruelly mauled by the paws of the 
Russian bear, I knew the sinister power and deadly 
danger which communism represents to any 
country it attacks; but in Greece the Soviet power 
was at the border, while in Guatemala the Soviet 





* Address made before AMVETS at Miami Beach, Fla., 
on August 28 (press release 481 dated Aug. 27). 
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is 6,000 miles away. How could this threat, you 
might ask, be brought to bear at such a distance? 
Well, fundamental Y by placing Communists in 
key positions in public life and in the government. 
But how was this accomplished? Well, by a clever 
and ruthless campaign over a period of 9 years, so 
successful as to provide a case history in Com- 
munist penetration for all nations which are de- 
termined to preserve their freedom. 

The Communist campaign in Guatemala got 
under way in 1944, rae so after the over- 
throw of the long-term dictatorship of Genera] 
Ubico. A liberal regime swept into power, pro- 
fessing democratic liberties but opening the doors 
wide to the enemies of democracy, the inter- 
national Communists. Lombardo Toledano, Mos- 
cow’s most seasoned agent in the hemisphere, was 
called from Mexico to organize labor; foreign 
Communists were welcomed in the government’s 
information and pg encies and in the 

ublic educational system; local Communists em- 

arked on the traditional pilgrimages to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, returning as trained 
agents to bore deeply into leftist political parties 
and front organizations. 

Now most of this advance was undercover for 
5 years; the Communists denied they were Com- 
munists, unwilling to risk identifying theinselves 
before they had wormed their way into control 
of Guatemalan organizations and political parties. 
They must first control labor, propaganda, edu- 
cation, and social security, and this they soon did 
by becoming the loudest, most diligent, and closely 
knit group working in each of these fields. Next 
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they must control farm workers and agriculture, 
and this they did by yg the movement 
for agrarian reform. Finally, they must neutral- 
ize and gain influence within feftist political 
parties, and this they did by supporting their 
candidates and battling their Biro tenn Bor or 
conservative opponents. 


Exploiting Nationalist Movement 


In addition, they had special advantages. The 
Communists in Guatemala, as elsewhere, work 
harder, more tenaciously and patiently than 
others; they also, as elsewhere, enjoyed the ma- 
terial help of Moscow in funds, propaganda, and 
training; and they seized upon a social reform 
to exploit a nationalist movement which in Guate- 
mala, as in almost every corner of the world, has 
arisen to throw off foreign economic privileges 
and denounce alleged exploitation. American 
business was their particular target and the attack 
against it gained the support of blind demagogic 
nationalism. 





The Department of State last month released a 
pamphlet entitled Intervention of International 
Communism in Guatemala, which contains docu- 
ments, texts of U.S. statements, and a historical 
study of the Guatemalan Communist Party. The 
96-page pamphlet, Department of State publication 
5556, is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (35 cents). 











So in 5 years it became popular in politics to 
be sympathetic to Communists, if not actually a 
Communist oneself, and it became unpopular and 
dangerous to oppose these traitors disguised as 
national champions. The Communists ran the 
labor unions; they wrote the Government’s prop- 
aganda in the press and paid special attention 
to the radio, which is more important in a country 
about two-thirds illiterate; they administered the 
Government’s hospitals, child and maternity 
benefits, and social security system; they super- 
vised teacher training and textbook preparation; 
they sponsored and then directed the application 
of the agrarian reform law. Police officials under 
Communist direction terrorized anti-Communists 
with beatings, tortures, and even murder. With 
all these instruments of power in their hands, the 
Communists asked and obtained legal recognition 
for their party, thinly veiled as the Guatemalan 
Labor Party, and they organized a united front 
of leftist parties in the Congress, with a total of 
51 of the 56 seats, or a political advantage of 10 
to 1. None of the other three parties opposed the 
Communists, but seemed mesmerized by the Com- 
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in October of last year that all these parties would 
soon disappear to form one single Communist 
Party. 


Accurate Analysis by Foreign Service 


This pattern of Communist infiltration was al- 
ready defined in 1953. The reports of our For. 
eign Service, which I reviewed in Washington, 
clearly recorded and accurately analyzed the 
steady increase of Communist strength. t there 
be no misunderstanding of this point—the danger 
was foreseen and realistically evaluated. What 
remained was a course of action to arrest the 
danger and eliminate it. 

The first recourse was considered to be to Presi- 
dent Arbenz. A young military man, some people 
doubted that he could support the Communists in 
his government, even though he had never lifted 
a finger against them. Within a month after! 
had formally presented my credentials, I had my 
first chance to go to the mat with him on the issue, 
In a 6-hour conversation he listened while I 
counted off the leading Communists in his regime, 
but he gave no ground; many notorious Reds he 
denied to be Communists; if they were, they were 
not dangerous; if dangerous, he could control 
them; if not controllable, he would round them 
up. He said, in any case, all our difficulties were 
due to the malpractices of American business, 
The trips of Communists to Russia were not to 
get training and instructions, he said, but merely 
to study Marxism, just in the same way as other 
Guatemalans may come to the United States to 
study economics. Meanwhile, they would con- 
tinue to enjoy the full advantages accorded all 
Guatemalans, as they were valuable allies to him 
in the fight for social reform. Few then knew, 
as we know now, that Arbenz’ personal library 
in the Palace housed a fine collection of Marxist 
and Communist works, some inscribed to him by 
his Communist friends. But it seemed to me that 
the man thought like a Communist and talked like 
a Communist, and if not actually one, would do 
until one came along. I so reported to Secte 
tary Dulles, who informed the President; and/ 
expressed to them the view that unless the Com 
munist influences in Guatemala were counteracted, 
Guatemala would within 6 months fall completely 
under Communist control. 

There was good reason and sound historical 
precedent for holding that the extensive Com 
munist penetration of Guatemala called for a 
tion. The reason was our own safety, and th 
security of our neighbors in this hemisphere; ft 
a Soviet thrust into Central America would & 
danger our vital Caribbean zone of defense, # 
well as disrupt the unity of the Americas agal 
Communist aggression. The sound histo 
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precedent lay in the Monroe Doctrine, one of the 
earliest foundation stones of our foreign policy. 

In the onward rush of world events today, we 
may forget precisely what the Monroe Doctrine 
was and why its principles still serve to protect 
us. The Monroe Docteias said two things: first, 
that any further attempts of the European powers 
to extend their colonies in this hemisphere would 
be viewed by the United States as an unfriendly 
act; and second, that European despots could not 
extend their political system to any portion of 
either continent without endangering our peace 
and safety, which we would not behold with in- 
difference. Now, the intervention of international 
communism in the Americas, if it does not ac- 
tually extend here a Soviet colony (which is what 
all Soviet satellites really are), certainly would 
extend the Soviet political system to this conti- 
nent. It follows with equal certainty that this 
intervention would endanger our peace and hap- 
piness and would not be viewed with indifference. 

On this fundamental basis of defense of the se- 
curity of ourselves and the hemisphere, we sought 
to apply the principles stated in the Monroe Doc- 
trine to the gewuet challenge, the same as they had 
been applied to another Russian challenge, that of 
Czar Alexander in 1823. The inter-American 
system of mutual defense, which was carefully 
built up over the years on the ideals of Pan-Amer- 
icanism, has proven a bulwark of the Western 
Hemisphere against worldwide aggression. The 
problem was not one for us alone, but for all the 
Americas, and we sought an inter-American 
solution. 


Seeking an Inter-American Solution 


The Tenth Inter-American Conference, called 
at Caracas in March of this year, provided a clear 
opportunity for the Americas to cooperate on the 
solution. ith Guatemala alone opposing, the 
Conference declared that the intervention of 
international communism in any American State, 
resulting in its domination or control of the politi- 
cal institutions of that State, would endanger the 
peace and call for the application of existing 
treaties. What are those treaties? First and 
foremost, the Rio Treaty of 1947, which binds the 
American Republics to take action against a dan- 
ger tothe peace. Whataction? Economic in the 
first instance, but military if necessary ; but in any 
case, united action in the interests of reciprocal 
defense. And how would this apply to Guate- 
mala? It would mean that Soviet Communist 
control of its government, then so imminent, 
would be met as a threat to the peace of the hemi- 
sphere, by joint action determined to end it. 

It was inevitable that the Communists should 
Oppose the resolution proposed at Caracas. The 
chief delegate from the Arbenz government, act- 
ing as a mouthpiece for Communist propaganda, 
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facetiously asked “What is international com- 
munism?” Secretary Dulles answered him in 
strong and vibrant tones: 


International communism is that far-flung clandestine 
political organization which is operated by the leaders of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Since 1939, 
it has brought fifteen once independent nations into a 
state of abject servitude. It has a hard core of agents 
in practically every country of the world. The total con- 
stitutes not a theory, not a doctrine, but an aggressive, 
tough, political force, backed by great resources, and 
serving the most ruthless empire of modern times.’ 


Thus, guiding principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine of 1823 were translated into a mid-twentieth 
century decision of 20 sovereign States. The ac- 
tion taken at Caracas was in full support of the 
dedication of all the American States to noninter- 
vention, to the respect which the inter-American 
system holds for the independence of large and 
small nations; we had confronted the Soviet tech- 
nique of internal subversion as the means to seiz- 
ure of power, and we had met the challenge 
resolutely. 

You recall the Soviet response. Determined to 
push through its thrust into Guatemala before the 
inter-American machinery could be invoked 
against it, the Communist conspiracy last April 
loaded up a ship with 2,000 tons of arms at Stettin 
a Communist-controlled port on the Baltic, an 
sent it through to Guatemala, where it arrived last 
May 15. But this bold bid for Communist power 
missed fire. It aroused the entire continent to the 
reality of Moscow’s hostile intent, and led to a call 
for a meeting of American Foreign Ministers un- 
der the Rio Treaty, to be held at Rio de Janeiro 
early in July. Before that date could arrive, how- 
ever, the Guatemalan people themselves rose up 
and gave their support to a courageous leader, Co 
Carlos Castillo Armas, in a brief encounter which 
pushed Arbenz’ Communist clique from the seats 
of power they had so brazenly arrogated to them- 
selves. 

If anyone ever doubted that the people of Guate- 
mala detested communism, he should have seen the 
faces of the people when Arbenz quit and when the 
liberators of the nation arrived in Guatemala City. 
Crowds never before assembled in Guatemala’s his- 
tory thronged the streets and squares in spontane- 
ous demonstrations of unrestrained patriotic joy. 
The liberation broke shackles on public opinion, 
which had been forced to adopt a false anti-Ameri- 
canism, and from all sides we received expressions 
of Guatemalan friendship. One of the most touch- 
ing of recent demonstrations was that by 400 
Guatemalans in front of the American Embassy, 
bravely lifting their voices in the words and music 
of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

The carefully contrived Communist machine 
collapsed overnight; its leaders ran, snatching on 
the way as much cash as they could from the public 
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till. Much remains to be done 1n Guatemala be- 
fore the Communist cancer is eradicated, for al- 
though the external growth has been cut out, its 
roots, nurtured for 9 years, are sunk insidiously 
into the national lifeblood of education, social 

hilosophy, and labor organization. We can take 
7 and confidence, however, that the final job 
will be firmly and thoroughly accomplished. 

The task of liberation of Guatemala from com- 
munism was carried out by the Guatemalan peo- 
ple themselves, fortified by the determination of 
the Western Hemisphere to rid our American 
homelands of this poisonous virus. The will of 
the Guatemalan people responded quickly to the 
standard against communism which was raised at 
Caracas in March and was about to be invoked at 
Rio de Janeiro in July. Our faith in the inter- 
American system as a safeguard of the security of 
the Americas was abundantly justified, and the 
confidence of our neighbors in our respect for 
inter-American procedures was renewed. 

In proving that communism can be defeated, wa 
relied on the traditional American principle of 
honesty in the conduct of foreign affairs and the 
American doctrine of continental liberty from 
despotic intervention, first enunciated by Presi- 
dent Monroe 131 years ago. We have new cause to 
be proud of our heritage of freedom and to be 

teful for the splendid leadership of President 

isenhower and + sora Dulles in guiding our 

Nation through difficult years by the light of 
historic beacons. 


Assistant Secretary Holland 
To Visit South America 


The Department of State announced on August 
27 (press release 482) that Henry F. Holland, 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, 
would depart September 5 on a courtesy visit 
which will take him to 10 Latin American coun- 
tries. The countries which he will visit are 
Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. He 
is scheduled to return to the United States October 
10. 

The Assistant Secretary will meet with high 
government officials of the countries which he is 
to visit and with leaders and representatives in 
labor, industry, agriculture, and the professions. 
He will renew friendships with those with whom 
he worked at the inter-American Conference at 
Caracas last March. 








Assistance to Viet-Nam Refugees 


White House press release dated August 22 


The cease-fire agreement which terminated hos- 
tilities in Viet-Nam —— that persons on 
either side of the dividing line, which is roughly 
at the 17th parallel of latitude, would be free to 
move to places of their own choice. Very soon all 
of North Viet-Nam, which includes the Delta of 
the Red River otherwise known as Tonkin, will be 
handed over provisionally to the Viet Minh Goy- 
ernment of Ho Chi Minh. 

Thousands of refugees of Tonkin, fearful of 
being placed under the Communist yoke, are mov- 
ing outward to Free Viet-Nam. The French 
Government has offered transport to these evacu- 
ees, and both the French Navy and Air Force are 
doing what they can to carry out this movement, 

The French Air Force is presently lifting ap- 
proximately 3,400 evacuees a day from airfields 
at Hanoi and Haiphong to the Saigon area. Like- 
wise the French Navy is carrying refugees and at 
the same time transporting French expeditionary 
forces to Saigon. 

However, the number of refugees has so in- 
creased that both the French authorities and Viet- 
namese Government have asked additional as- 
sistance of the United States in transporting these 
Vietnamese citizens who prefer to give up their 
homes in order to remain hes. 

The United States promptly agreed to their re- 
quest. The French and Vietnamese authorities 
retain complete responsibility for the care of Viet- 
namese citizens who choose to leave the Delta area. 
The United States is providing ships to help trans- 
port refugees and, in addition, is furnishing some 
tentage and other supplies to better enable the 
French and Vietnamese officials ashore to take 
care of the refugees. 

It is estimated that at least 200,000 civilian 
refugees must be moved from Hanoi or Haiphong 
before September 10. 

The Commander in Chief, Pacific, Admiral 
Felix Stump, has instructed the Fifth Amphibious 
Group of the Western Pacific Fleet to assist i 
the transportation from Haiphong to points m 
South and Central Viet-Nam a total of between 
80,000 and 100,000 refugees. The majority of 
refugees will probably be moved by LST’s. I 
order to help expedite this movement, however, 
transport vessels and commercial freighters of the 
Military Sea Transport Service were dispatched 
earlier under the command of Rear Admiral 
Lorenzo Sabin and are already loading refugees 
at Haiphong. Several thousands of Vietnames 
have already been evacuated by this service. 
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Fortunately, Free Viet-Nam is a country with 
ample land resources for the resettlement of al- 
most any number of Vietnamese who desire to flee 
from Communist domination. In the rich rice 
lands of the Mekong River Delta and the high 
lands of South Viet-Nam there is surplus land 
where the Tonkinese farmers can reestablish new 
homesteads and work out new lives in freedom. 

The United States will continue to assist the 
Vietnamese Government, headed by Prime Min- 
ister Ngo Dinh Diem, in their humanitarian en- 
deavor to bring the Vietnamese to Free Viet-Nam. 

It is noteworthy that, although Vietnamese from 
Tonkin are clamoring to leave the area, soon to be 
under Communist rule, no Viet Minh adherents 
from Free Viet-Nam have clamored to be trans- 
ported north to settle in that area under the Gov- 
ernment of Ho Chi Minh. 


Transfer of Administrative 
of Area injKorea 


Following is the text of the letter sent on August 
12 by Gen. John EF. Hull, U.N. Commander, to 
President Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Ko- 
rea, together with the text of a resolution adopted 
on August 9 by the U. N. Commission for the Uni- 


fication and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURR). 


Control 


General Hull to President Rhee 


Dear Mr. Present: On 11 March 1954 the 
United Nations Command took action to permit 
resettlement of farmers in the area north of the 
38th parallel under Eighth Army control. You 
were advised of such action by a letter from Gen- 
eral Taylor * of the same date. 

In order to permit the civil population in this 
area, liberated from Communist domination, to 
enjoy the benefits of civil government under the 
administration of the Republic of Korea and to 
secure for this area educational, health and other 
services of the Republic of Korea, and noting with 
gratification resolution of the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea concerning advisability of transfer 
of administrative control of this area, I wish to 
inform you that, on authority of the Unified Com- 
mand, the United Nations Command is prepared 
to turn over to the Republic of Korea administra- 
tive control over the area north of the 38th parallel 
which is now under military occupation by the 
United Nations Command. 

This transfer of administrative control is not 
to be construed to affect the future status of the 
area in question. 





*Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Eighth Army Commander. 


September 6, 1954 


It is suggested that specific plans for the trans- 
fer of administrative control of this area to your 
government be developed between General Taylor 
and your designated representatives as soon as 
practicable. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. E. Huu, 
General, United States Army. 

















UNCURK Resolution 


Recalling the resolution of the Interim Committee on 
Korea of 12 October 1950, subsequently endorsed by 
Uncurk, which advised the Unified Command to assume 
provisionally all responsibilities for government and civil 
administration of areas north of the thirty-eighth parallel 
which might come under occupation by United Nations 
Forces and over which the United Nations had not recog- 
nized any Government as having legal and effective con- 
trol, pending consideration by Uncurk in the light of its 
responsibility for establishing a unified, independent, and 
democratic Government of all Korea; 

Noting that the Unified Command has, through the 
United Nations Command, administered in accordance 
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with that resolution the small area north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel which has been under United Nations con- 
trol since 1951; 

Considering that the cessation of hostilities consequent 
upon the conclusion of the Armistice Agreement on 27 
July 1953 has enabled the United Nations Command to 
develop civilian resettlement of that area, so far as pos- 
sible with original inhabitants who have been living as 
refugees in South Korea, under a program viewed favor- 
ably by the Commission as a means of relieving the 
refugee problem and assisting the economy ; 

Recognizing that the civilian population has now grown 
to some 130,000 in this area of approximately 2,300 square 
miles and has created an increasingly large and complex 
administrative task which needs the facilities of civil 
administration ; 

Bearing in mind that the United Nations Command has 
in consequence indicated to the Commission that it now 
wishes to be relieved of responsibility for an administra- 
tion which it considers it is not organized to carry out; 

Believing that in any event it is undesirable to keep a 
civil population under military administration for a pro- 
longed period after hostilities have ceased ; 

Considering that this problem can be appropriately 
resolved by transferring administrative control to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea; and 

Further considering that such transfer of administra- 
tive control will be without prejudice to the final disposi- 
tion of the territory and will not adversely affect any 
future negotiations for a settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion ; 

Recommends that the Unified Command transfer, as 
soon as practicable, administrative control over the areas 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel and south of the de- 
militarized zone now under United Nations control to the 
Government of the Republic of Korea. 


Agreement With Pakistan 
On Emergency Flood Relief 


Press release 469 dated August 21 


The Governments of the United States and Pak- 
istan on August 23 signed an agreement covering 
the extension of emergency assistance by the 
United States to help relieve the present flood dis- 
aster in East Pakistan. This assistance includes 
personnel, medicines and equipment, and agricul- 
tural and other supplies for the flood relief opera- 
tion. 

Some 10 million people are estimated to be af- 
fected so far. Reports also indicate that at least 
one-third of East Pakistan’s 54,000 square miles 
have been under water and that the afflicted area 
constitutes the most fertile and heavily populated 
lands of the province. 

Internal communications have completely 
broken down, and a despatch from the U. S. con- 
sulate at Dacca states that “it is impossible to 
know how many people are homeless, much less 
how many are drowned.” 

Of primary immediate importance is the im- 
minent danger of epidemics after the water 
recedes. 

Already the United States has been cooperating 
with the Government of Pakistan in flood relief 
measures. The Foreign Operations Administra- 
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tion, the Department of Defense, and the Public 
Health Service of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare have combined to send to the 
stricken area medical personnel and supplies, now 
helping the Pakistan Government in its relief 
efforts. Medicines and other supplies have also 
been furnished by the American Red Cross. It ig 
expected that the Department of Agriculture will 
shortly play an important role in this operation, 

The agreement was signed for the United States 
by Henry A. Byroade, Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, 
and for the Government of Pakistan by Syed 
Amjad Ali, Pakistan’s Ambassador to the United 
States. 


Message from Governor General 


White House press release dated August 25 


The President on August 25 received the follow- 
ing message from Ghulam Mohammad, Governor 
General of Pakistan: 


On behalf of the Government and the people of 
Pakistan and on my own behalf I offer you our 
sincere thanks for kindly despatching to East 
Pakistan so promptly relief in men, medicine and 
stores to cope with the calamity caused by the 
disastrous floods. For your noble gesture and its 
timing we are all deeply grateful. Coming as it 
does from the United tates, the country to which 
we are bound by close ties of friendship, it is all the 
more welcome. 


Yugoslav Government Accepts 
Offer of Flood Assistance 


White House press release dated August 24 


Following is the text of a statement issued on 
August 24 at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo, 
by James 0. Hagerty, Press Secretary to the 
President. 


The President has been informed that the Yugo- 
slav Government has accepted his offer of help to 
the flood victims of that country. Yugoslavia 
has experienced two flood crises within the last 
three months and only now has been able to esti 
mate the extent of the damage. 

The President is gratified that through the ac 
ceptance of his offer some assistance may be made 
available quickly to the needy in the disaster area 
The League of Red Cross Societies has been re 
quested to get in touch with the Yugoslav Red 
Cross to work out the necessary details. 


* BuLieTin of Aug. 30, 1954, p. 295. 
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Tenth Anniversary of 


Rumanian Coup d’Etat 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 470 dated August 23 


Ten years ago today the Rumanian people, 
under the leadership of their King and of the 
heads of the country’s democratic parties, freed 
themselves from Nazi domination and joined the 
Allies in the final decisive struggle for liberty. 
In the Royal Proclamation of August 23, 1944, 
King Mihai I stated that “the new government 
marks the beginning of an era in which the rights 
and liberties of all citizens will be respected.” 

These promising beginnings were halted on 
March 6, 1945, when the Soviet Government, in 
violation of its solemn undertakings, intervened in 
Rumanian affairs and installed the first of a series 
of puppet governments which have existed in that 
captive country until today. 

The Communist rulers of Rumania have persist- 
ently sought to take over this national holiday and 
make it their own. The grim irony of this at- 
tempt is evident when it is recalled that not only 
did the Communists contribute nothing to the 
courageous action of August 23, 1944, but also that 
they have exiled or imprisoned all the political 
leaders who organized and carried out that his- 
toric step and have systematically suppressed all 
human rights and freedoms. 

The travesty which the Communist regime seeks 
to perpetrate cannot deceive the people of Ru- 
mania. Likewise, it should not blind the free 
world to the true significance of this date, or 

revent our paying tribute to the fortitude and 
~ love of liberty of the Rumanian people. 


Duties on Lead and Zinc 
Not To Be Increased 


White House press release dated August 20 


The President on August 20 outlined an ex- 
pant stockpiling program for strengthening the 
ead and zinc industry as an integral part of the 
Nation’s defense mobilization base. The Presi- 
dent took this action in lieu of accepting the rec- 
ommendations of the U. S. Tariff Commission 
for an increase in the duty on imports of these 
two metals. 

In letters to the Chairmen of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee describing his program and ex- 
plaining his decision on the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations, the President said that “a seri- 
ous question exists as to the magnitude of the 
direct benefits that could be expected from the 
recommended tariff increases” and that “since the 
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benefits to be derived from an increase of the tariff 
on lead and zinc are so uncertain, I am not pre- 
pared to seek them at the expense of the serious 
adverse consequences that would follow for our 
international relations.” 

The President stated that he is “taking affirma- 
tive steps at this time to strengthen and protect 
our domestic mobilization base for lead and zinc.” 

These steps are: 


1. Increased purchases at market prices of 
newly mined domestic lead and zinc under the 
long-term stockpile program. In this fiscal year 
the government could purchase up to 200,000 tons 
of lead and 300,000 tons of zinc. 

2. The acquisition of lead and zinc of foreign 
origin for the supplemental stockpile authorized 
by the recently enacted Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act. 

8. Action by the Secretary of State to seek 
recognition by the foreign countries which are 
principal suppliers of lead and zinc that this in- 
cre stockpile buying is designed to help do- 
mestic production. 


The President said, “The outlook for lead and 
zinc is improved.” ‘He noted that there were 
some excess stocks at present but said that “it a 
pears that these inventories can be reduced by 
stockpiling purchases together with a high rate 
of consumption which is indicated by the general 
economic outlook.” “In addition,” the President 
said, “the volume of imports thus far this year 
has been considerably lower than the rate during 
1953.” 

The President concluded his letters by saying 
that if the course of action he is taking does not 
accomplish the objectives he seeks, he “will be 
prepared early next year to consider even more far 
reaching measures, and to make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the Congress.” 


Text of the President’s Letters! 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: In my letter to you of 
July 19, 1954,? I indicated that I was extending 
somewhat the period of my consideration of the 
recommendations of the United States Tariff 
Commission with respect to the escape clause in- 
vestigation relating to lead and zinc. 

Readjustment from war-stimulated levels of 
prices and production has imposed severe strain 
on many segments of mining, agriculture and in- 
dustry. In the case of lead and zinc this read- 
justment has produced unemployment for miners 
in some areas and hardship for their families. 
Some communities in mining states are distressed. 





1 Addressed to Chairman Eugene D. Millikin of the 
Senate Finance Committee and Chairman Daniel A. Reed 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

* Not printed. 
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An adequate mobilization base is not being main- 
tained. 

During the past several weeks, I have held many 
long meetings with Cabinet officers, members of 
the Congress, and other informed persons. It is 
my belief that we must maintain a strong and 
vigorous domestic mining industry for the pro- 
duction of strategic and critical materials which 
have important defense uses, and that this should 
.be done in a manner consistent with our general 
economic and foreign policy objectives. 

After a thorough review of the lead-zinc prob- 
lem, I am convinced that a serious question exists 
as to the magnitude of the direct benefits that 
could be ted from the recommended tariff 
increases. e increase in duties would prob- 
ably have only a minor effect on the price of lead 
and zinc in this count There is a real question 
as to whether the tariff action would have impor- 
tant consequences in reopening closed mines. 
Moreover, the increase in the tariff would most 
likely depress the prices of these metals outside 
the United States. 

Since the benefits to be derived from the in- 
crease of the tariff on lead and zinc are so uncer- 
tain, I am not prepared to seek them at the ex- 
pense of the serious adverse consequences that 
would follow for our international relations. 
Lead and zinc are important to several key coun- 
tries in areas of vital interest. Moreover, it must 
be recognized that our economy requires substan- 
tial quantities of imported lead and zinc to aug- 
ment domestic production in peace-time, and that 
the United States relies on nearby friendly na- 
tions to assist us in meeting fully our mobilization 
requirements in wartime. 

The Tariff Commission has made a thorough 
study of the lead and zinc problem but I recognize 
that it must necessarily confine its consideration 
within a limited field. Accordingly, after a care- 
ful weighing of all of the factors involved in this 
complex situation, I have decided that to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion would not meet the problem nor be in the 
public interest. However, I am taking affirmative 
steps at this time to strengthen and protect our 
domestic mobilization base for lead and zinc. 

I am directing the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to increase purchases at market 
prices of newly mined domestic lead and zinc 
under the long-term stockpile program. The 
Government is in a position where it could pur- 
chase in this fiscal year up to 200,000 tons of lead 
and 300,000 tons of zinc. 

I am likewise directing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to initiate action designed to acquire lead 
and zinc of foreign origin, from the proceeds of 
foreign sales of surplus agricultural commodities, 
for the supplemental stockpile authorized by Sec- 
tion 104 of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. This supplemental 
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stockpile is intended to be above and beyond the 


needs of our regular stockpiles under the Stock- 
piling Act, and the materials in the supplemental 
stockpile will also be insulated to be released only 
under stringent statutory conditions. 

In addition, I am directing the Secretary of 
State to seek recognition by the foreign countries 
which are principal — of lead and zinc that 
this increased stockpile buying is designed to help 
domestic production and that they will not them- 
selves seek to take any unfair advantage of it. 

It is my belief that the above actions will help 
bring about the attainment of market prices for 
lead and zinc that are sufficient to maintain an 
adequate domestic mobilization base. 

The outlook for lead and zinc is improved. 
There have been some increases in prices since 
early in the year. There are some excess stocks 
at present, notably in the case of zinc, but it ap- 
pears that these inventories can be reduced 
stockpiling purchases together with a high rate of 
consumption which is indicated by the general 
economic outlook. In addition, the voiume of im- 

rts thus far this year has been considerably 
ower than the rate during 1953. 

If the course of action above outlined has not 
accomplished the objectives we seek, I will be pre- 
pared early next year to consider even more far 
reaching measures, and to make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the Congress. 


President Requests Studies 
of Barley and Oats Imports 


EFFECTS OF BARLEY IMPORTS ON 
DOMESTIC PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 
White House press release dated August 20 


The President on August 20 directed the U.S. 
Tariff Commission to make an immediate investi- 
gation of the effects of barley imports, hulled or 
unhulled and including rolled barley, ground 
barley and barley malt, on the domestic price- 
<a program for barley, and on the amount of 
pr ucts processed in the United States from 

omestic barley. 

The President, having been advised by the See- 
retary of Agriculture, directed the Tariff Com- 
mission to make the investigation as provided 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended. 


Text of the President’s Letter to Chairman 
of Tariff Commission ! 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have been advised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that he has reason to 


* Edgar B. Brossard. 
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believe that barley, hulled or unhulled, including 
rolled barley and ground barley, and barley malt 
are being impo into the United States under 
such conditions and in such quantities as to render 
or tend to render ineffective, or materially inter- 
fere with, the price-support program for barley 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
pursuant to sections 301 and 401 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, or to reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of products processed from 
domestic barley with respect to which such pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture is being 
undertaken. 

Accordingly, I hereby direct the Tariff Com- 
mission to make an immediate investigation in ac- 
cordance with Executive Order Number 7233, 
dated November 23, 1935, promulgating regula- 
tions covering investigations under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, for 
the purpose of determining and reporting to me 
at the earliest practicable date whether barley, 
hulled or unhulled, including rolled barley and 
ground barley, and barley malt are being or 
are practically certain to he imported into the 
United States under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render ineffec- 
tive, or materiaily interfere with, the above-men- 
tioned price-support program for barley or to re- 
duce substantially the amount of products proc- 
essed in the United States from domestic barley 
with respect to which such program is being 
undertaken. 


SECOND INVESTIGATION OF 
EFFECTS OF OATS IMPORTS 


White House press release dated August 20 


The President on August 20 directed the US. 
Tariff Commission to make a second investigation 
of the effects of imports of oats, hulled and un- 
hulled and including unhulled ground oats, on the 
domestic price-support program for oats and on 
the amount of products processed in the United 
States from domestic oats. 

This second action on oats by the Tariff Com- 
mission was requested by the President so that he 
might determine whether it will be necessary to 
continue limitations on certain imports of hulled 
and unhulled oats and unhulled ground oats after 
September 30, 1954, the date on which the limita- 
tions presently in effect will expire in accordance 
— the President’s proclamation of December 26, 

53. 

The President, having been advised by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, directed the Tariff Com- 
mission to make the new investigation as provided 
under Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended. 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 11, 1954, p. 57. 


September 6, 1954 


Text of the President’s Letter 


Dear Mr. Cuarmrman: On December 26, 1953, 
I issued a proclamation limiting certain imports 
of hulled and unhulled oats and unhulled ground 
oats entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption during the period December 23, 1953, 
to September 30, 1954, inclusive, to 2,500,000 
bushels. This action was taken on the basis of an 
investigation and report to the President by the 
Tariff Commission, pursuant to section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, in 
order to prevent material interference with the 

rice-support program for oats undertaken by the 

epartment of Agriculture pursuant to sections 
301 and 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

I have been advised by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that he has reason to believe that hulled 
and unhulled oats and unhulled ground oats are 

ractically certain to be imported into the United 
States after September 30, 1954, under such condi- 
tions and in such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
the price-support program for oats undertaken by 
that Department pursuant to the above-mentioned 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, or to reduce substantially the amount of 

roducts processed in the United States from 

omestic oats with respect to which such program 
— Department of Agriculture is being under- 
taken. 

Accordingly, pursuant to section 22 (a) of the 
heriuaianel Adjustment Act, as amended, I 
hereby direct that the Tariff Commission make an 
immediate investigation in accordance with Ex- 
ecutive Order Number 7233, dated November 23, 
1935, promulgating regulations covering investi- 
gations under the said section 22, for the purpose 
of determining and reporting to me at the earliest 
practicable date whether hulled and unhulled oats 
and unhulled ground oats are practically certain 
to be imported into the United States after Sep- 
tember 30, 1954, under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render inffective, 
or materially interfere with, the above-mentioned 
price-support program for oats, or to reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of products processed in the 
United States from domestic oats with respect to 
which such program is being undertaken. 

In expediting its investigation and report, the 
Commission should have in mind that the present 
import restrictions under section 22 will termi- 
nate on September 30, 1954. 


Appointment to Berlin Court 


The Department of State announced on August 
27 (press release 479) the appointment of Frederic 
R. Sanborn as the United States member of the 
Supreme Restitution Court for Berlin. This 
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Court was set up by international agreement to 
ass on cases of restitution of yp ig to persons 
eprived of such pay. by the Nazi regime. 

The Court is composed of three German judges, 

one British, one French, and one American ju ee, 

and a neutral President. It is the final court o 

action on restitution matters in Berlin. 


FOA Medical Programs 


Indonesian Medical School 


A 3-year Foa-sponsored contract by which the 
University of California will assist the University 
of Indonesia in developing and strengthening its 
medical school was announced on August 6. 

The Foreign Operations Administration has 
authorized $452,949 to finance the first 2 years of 
the $692,000 contract between the universities. 
Under Director Harold E. Stassen, Foa has ex- 
panded use of American colleges in the overseas 
program of technical cooperation. At the begin- 
ning of July Foa had 37 contracts employing 
talents and services of 30 American schools in 20 
countries of Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin 
America. 

The ultimate objective of the program in which 
the University of California is cooperating is to 
improve the health of Indonesia’s 80 million popu- 
lation, which has only 1,200 qualified doctors, or 
one doctor to 66,000 persons as compared with one 
doctor to 800 persons in the U.S. Most of the 
Indonesian doctors are concentrated in urban 
areas. In remote parts of the vim owt great num- 
bers of people have no doctor available. 

The medical schools of Indonesia are presently 
training only about 50 doctors annually, too few to 
replace those who leave medical practice each year 
through retirement or death. The strengthening 
of the University of Indonesia medical school is 
expected to stimulate development of additional 
medical training and provide the greater numbers 
of physicians needed in Indonesia. 

An affiliation between the California and Indo- 
nesian medical schools has been developing since 
1952. Five physicians from Indonesia are now 
training in the United States, and two professors— 
a pharmacologist and a pathologist—from the 
United States have been added to the medical 
faculty at the University of Indonesia. 

The project provides for the University of Cali- 
fornia to send 10 professors to serve as staff ad- 
visers at the Indonesia medical school. It is con- 
templated that medical education specialists in 
the following fields will be sent to Indonesia dur- 
ing the period of the contract : biochemistry, path- 
ology, physiology, anatomy, pharmacology, and 
medical science. 

The project also provides for 1 year’s training 
in their specialties for seven Indonesian members 
of the faculty of the medical school, at either the 
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University of California or another suitable in- 
stitution. Upon their return they will be assigned 
as instructors in their fields at the Indonesia med- 


ical school. In addition, it is proposed to send 
four leading faculty members of the school of 
medicine for 4 months’ advanced study of medical 
training in various centers throughout the United 
States. Equipment and supplies costing approxi- 
mately $20,000 will be provided under the contract 
to supplement facilities of the Indonesia medical 
school for effective instruction. 

The Indonesian Government will furnish the 
local staff, buildings, and facilities and will defray 
the local currency costs of the project. It will also 
provide additional fellowships for training abroad 
of members of the medical faculty. 

Indonesia is made up of about 3,000 islands, 
with a total land area approximating 40 percent 
of that of the United States stretching 3,000 miles 
along the equator. It obtained its complete inde- 
pendence in December 1949. 

In the last 4 years the United States has chan- 
neled $23 million in technical and economic assist- 
ance tothe new nation. The technical cooperation 
pone is focused on increasing agricultural and 

heries production, the training of medical and 
public health personnel, malaria control, and the 
expansion of vocational and industrial traini 
facilities. Emphasis has been placed on techni 
assistance and training with minimum supporting 
supplies and equipment. 


Program for Latin American Health 


The Foreign Operations Administration on Au- 
gust 6 announced a program, to be conducted by 
the American Hospital Association, for strength- 
ening en health in Latin America through im- 
proved hospital care. 

The program is designed to promote better 
techniques of hospital organization and adminis- 
tration through inter-American meetings and in- 
stitutes and by providing technical materia] and 
the service of consultants. 

The Foa contract with the hospital association 
provides for financing of program and administra- 
tive costs up to $100,000 for the first 2 years of 
the activity, with an additional $50,000 for a third 
year if funds are available. 

The joint program is expected to maintain closer 
relationships among hospital personnel in 
Americas, encourage the exchange of ideas and 
experience, help improve hospitals and their serv- 
ices and in general promote cooperative efforts 
and hemispheric solidarity. 

The nonprofit hospital group will plan and 
carry out the combined educational and business 
meetings in selected areas of Latin America 
conduct at least one major institute a year. Es 
tablishment of an inter-American hospital com 
ference and an inter-American congress of ho 
pitals is envisaged in the contract agreement. 
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The American Hospital Association will estab- 
lish an advisory committee composed of represent- 
atives of national and international organizations 
in the field of hospital care which will furnish 
policy guidance for the full-time program staff. 


Postgraduate Study for European Doctors 


The Foreign Operations Administration an- 
nounced on August 9 that about 100 European phy- 
sicians will be brought to the United States for 
postgraduate training in a move to stimulate ex- 
change of scientific medical information with 
Western European countries. 

The American College of Surgeons will operate 


the program for the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. The men to be brought to the United 
States will include eminent specialists and medical 
scientists and also younger men who show special 
promise in the profession. The European doctors 
will engage in graduate study and research in 
American universities and medical laboratories as 
well as internship and practice in hospitals here. 
Foa will finance the dollar program and admin- 
istrative expenses, up to a maximum of $480,500, 
for an 18-month period covered by the contract 
with the American College of Surgeons. The 
countries participating in the program will ar- 
range for payment of trans-Atlantic transporta- 
tion and other costs payable in foreign currencies. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings' 


Adjourned During August 1954 


Ecosoc: 18th Session of the Council 
World Power Conference: Sectional Meeting 


a! oe. e€ © 8 &¢ & @ 


ee @ €¢-s. ee 


Gatt Ad Hoc Committee for Agenda and Intersessional Business. . . 


Third Inter-American Indian Conference 
Fao Caribbean Agricultural Extension Development Center 


a Ce eS Ss SS 


Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission: 4th Annual Meeting. . . 


Tenth World’s Poultry Congress .........+4468-s 

Fifth World Assembly of the World Organization for Early 
Education 

International Congress on Folklore. .......... 

International Congress cf Soil Science: 5th Congress. 

3lst International Congress of Americanists ....... 

Second International Congress of Classical Studies 


In Session as of August 31, 1954 


Re erry. ee ee 
XVth International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art. . 


Unesco International Seminar on Adult Education in Rural Areas. . . 
U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 


5th Session. 
International Exposition and Trade Fair. ........ 
Eighth Edinburgh Film Festival. ........... 
International Scientific Radio Union: 11th General Assembly 
Congress of the Life-Saving Federation. ......... 
Wo Executive Committee: Fifth Session. ....... 
48rd Conference of the Interparliamentary Union. . . . . 





o warreta Geneva. ......... June29-Aug.7 
. Senin Riode Janeiro ...... July 25-Aug.8 
GGG Is) orcas bi esmtie July 26-Aug. 3 
ob Said ase oS eae 
» io earns Jamaica ......... Aug. 510 
Gia vei -atth. muced Aug. 11-12 
Mp eniee ey -tlle Edinburgh ........ Aug. 13-21 
Childhood Copenhagen ....... ug. 15-22 
of ee Sto Padle..« .. «. «1 eee 
mes, Léopoldville ....... Aug. 16-22 
erie S head S60 Paulo ........-. ae eee 
6: aegheaTa SR Toi ce <0) ote wae ug. 23-28 
¢ ati Le 
Ser ton ee eee 
NS yo 6 6s: aorrem Aug. 14- 
/ 2 ee ere ug. 20- 
i eee SloPaulo. ......0+- a 
ee pO ER er ug. 22- 
ee The Hague........ Aug. 23 
a kre ae AMMO. wc te ee 
ee Genev8. . 6. we et. Ee 
» eigen VME we eee eae 


_ | Prepared in the Office of International Conferences August 24, 1954. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
is & list of abbreviations: Ecosoc, U. N. Economic and Social Council; Garr, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
Fao, Food and Agriculture Organization; Unesco, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 


U.N., United Nations; Wmo, World Meteorological Organization; Wao, World 


ealth Organization; Icao, International 


Civil Aviation Organization; Irv, International Telecommunication Union; Ccrr, International Radio Consultative 
Committee (Comité consultatif internationale des radio communications); Paso, Pan American Sanitary mie ciersanen a 


CAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; Ino, 


International Labor Organization; Icem, Intergovernmen 


Committee for European Migration; Parcu, Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 
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in Session as of August 31, 1954—Continued 


Unesco Regional Seminar on the Arts and Crafts in General Education 
and Community Life. 

U.N. World Conference on Population. ...........068-. 

Second General Assembly of the International Mathematical Union. . 


Scheduled September 1-November 30, 1954 


8th International Congress of the International Society of Cell Biology . 

Fao Third Regional Meeting on Food and Agricultural Programs and 
Outlook in Latin America. 

International Electrotechnical Commission; 50th Anniversary Meet- 


ing. 
First International Congress and Second International Seminar on 
Vocational Guidance. 
International Congress of Mathematicians 
Meeting on the Southeast Asia Pact .......2.2.2.2.2.2.4.. 
International Sugar Council: Executive Committee Meeting 
Icao Legal Committee: 10th Session. . . . . 1... 2.2 ee eee 
International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee Meeting a 
International Sugar Council: First Meeting of the Second Session. . 
Wuo Regional Committee for the Western Pacific: 5th Session 
i on Ee ee es ate ais 6 0 ae eS e 
27th International Congress of Industrial Chemistry ........ 
Unesco International Seminar for Museum Staff and Educators , 
5th Meeting of the International Scientific Committee for Trypano- 
somiasis Research. 
10th General Assembly of the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics. 
Meeting of Permanent Council of the International Technical Com- 
mittee for the Prevention and Extinguishing of Fire. 
International Federation for Documentation: 21st Conference . . 
Consultative Committee on Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (“‘Colombo Plan’’). 
Fao Committee on Commodity Problems: 24th Session. ...... 
IX International Exposition of Preserved Foodstuffs and Packing. . 
U.N. General Assembly: NinthSession ...........2.26-. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development—and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund: 9th Annual Meeting of Boards of Governors. 
4th International Exposition of Cotton, Rayon, Textile Chemistry and 
Machinery. 
EEO ae as ee oy ae 
SO ere eee 
International Committee on Weights and Measures. ........ 
International Congress of Chronometry............4.. 
International Philatelic and Postal Exhibition. .......... 
Fao Working Party on Fertilizers: 4th Meeting .......... 
Fao Working Party on Rice Breeding: 5th Meeting ........ 
Paso Executive Committee: 28rd Meeting ............ 
a Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 42nd Annual 
eeting. 
Irv peapienel Telephone Consultative Committee: XVII Plenary 
mbly. 
Icao North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting: Third Session . . 
Unesco Seminar for Leaders of Youth Movements. ........ 
10th General Conference on Weights and Measures. ........ 
Caribbean Commission—Unesco Joint Conference on Education and 
Small Scale Farming in Relation to Community Development. 
2nd International Meeting of Communications. .......... 
U.N. Ecare Subcommittee on Electric Power: Fourth Session ... . 
Paso 14th Pan American Sanitary Conference; and 6th Meeting of the 
Regional Committee of Wxo. 
23rd Session of the General Assembly of the International Commission 
of Criminal Police. 
Ito Iron and Steel Committee: 5thSession. .........4.4.. 
South Pacific Commission: 13th Session. ............ 
Fao International Rice Commission: 4th Session. . ........ 
U.N. Ecare Railway Subcommittee: Third Session, and Working party 
on “Prevention and Speedy Disposal of Claims’’. 
Paso Executive Committee: 24th Meeting ............ 
Inter-American Cultural Council: 2nd Meeting .......... 
Inter-American Conference of Ministers and Directors of Education 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 2nd Meeting .. . 
Ino Metal Trades Committee: 5th Session. ........2.2... 
U.N. Ecare Working Party of Experts on the Aspects of Economic 
Development. 


Cee. FS eA 
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Belgrade . 





MORR 2. we ee es Sept. 21- 
Washington. ....... Sept. 24— 


Busto Arsizio (Italy)... . Sept. 26- 


© 
S 
= 


GED. go. 6 0 68 Oct. 25- 
Vanoouver .....+s#.«-. Oct. 25- 
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Scheduled September 1-November 30, 1954—Continued 





Gatr Ad Hoc Committee for Agenda and Intersessional Business. . . Geneva ......... Oct. 26- 
eee me IID Fpl k) Case ce wow a be we tee Sk nl Oct. 27- 
Gatt Ninth Session of Contracting Parties .......4..2... ea te eat die Oct. 28- 
International Exposition in Bogoté. .........2.2..d.4.. ee. ye ee oS ae Oct. 29- 
Fao eo orestry Commission and Working Party on Afforesta- Geneva ......... Oct.— 
ion. 
International Wheat Council: 16th Session .........2.4.. Ss ks ocd a ee Oct.- 
U.N. Ecarg Ad Hoc Working Party of Senior Geologists on the Prepara- Bangkok ......... Nov. 1- 
tions of a Regional Geological Map for Asia and the Far East. 
International Philatelical Exposition ............+.468+. ke 6 bon ee ee Nov. 7- 
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Icem Sub-Committee on Finance: 6th Session ........2... sk a be es eh Nov. 25- 
Paich Commission on Cartography: 7th Consultation ....... Ge se bh ee Nov. 29- 
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U.S. Delegations to Press Officer 


International Conferences 


Meeting on Southeast Asia Pact 


The Department of State announced on August 
25 (press release 477) that the United States Gov- 
ernment would be represented at the meeting on 
the Southeast Asia Pact at Manila, beginning 
September 6, by the following delegation: 


U.S. Plenipotentiary Representatives 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 
H. Alexander Smith, U.S. Senator from New Jersey 
Michael J. Mansfield, U.S. Senator from Montana 


Special Assistant to the Secretary 
Roderic L. O’Connor 


Delegation Coordinator 
Douglas MacArthur II, Counselor, Department of State 


Special Advisers 


Arthur C. Davis, Vice Admiral U.S.N., Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense 

a pata Assistant Secretary of State for Public 

airs 

Herman Phleger, Legal Adviser, Department of State 

Ambassador William J. Sebald 

Raymond A. Spruance, American Ambassador to the Re- 
public of the Philippines 
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Henry Suydam, Chief, News Division, Department of 
State 


Advisers 


James D. Bell, Officer in Charge, Philippine Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Chester L. Cooper, Office of Chinese Affairs, Department 
of State 

James Cross, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Department 
of State 

John E. Dwan, Lt. Col., U.S.A., Department of Defense 

William J. Galloway, Office of the Counselor, Department 
of State 

Outerbridge Horsey, Officer in Charge, Commonwealth 
Affairs, Department of State 

William 8S. B. Lacy, American Counselor of Embassy, 
Manila 

N. Paul Neilson, Deputy Assistant Director for the Far 
East, USIA 

Charles C. Stelle, Policy Planning Staff, Department of 
State 

Charles A. Sullivan, Chief, American and Far Dast Di- 
vision, Office of Foreign Military Affairs, Department 
of Defense 


Deputy Coordinator 

Walter N. Trulock, Executive Secretariat, Department of 
State 

Reports Officer 

Eugene V. McAuliffe, Executive Secretariat, Department 
of State 

Administrative Officer 


Bruce Grainger, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 








international Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 


The Department of State announced on August 
24 (press release 476) that the United States Gov- 
ernment will be represented by the following dele- 
gates at the Tenth General Assembly of the In- 
ternational Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, to 
be held September 14-29 at Rome, Italy: 


The Rev. James B. Macelwane, S. J., Chairman, Dean, 
Institute of Technology, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Leason H. Adams, Director, Geophysical Laboratory, 
aad Institution of Washington, Washington, 

© 


Lloyd V. Berkner, President, Associated Universities, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

J. A. B. Bjerknes, Professor of Meteorology, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Walter H. Bucher, Professor of Structural Geology, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Beno Gutenberg, Director, Seismological Laboratory, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

Joseph Kaplan, Professor of Geophysics, Institute of Geo- 
physics, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Walter D. Lambert, Professor of Geodesy, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

F. W. Reichelderfer, Chief, United States Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Commerce. 


Among the subjects to be discussed at the Gen- 
eral Assembly and in meetings immediately there- 
after will be the International Geophysical Year, 
to be held July 1, 1957, to December 1958, in which 
some 30 nations will unite their scientific resources 
for a simultaneous effort to penetrate the basic 
geophysical forces which govern the national en- 
vironment in which we live. The findings of this 
research will be widely disseminated throughout 
the world, aiding in the further development of 
telecommunications, aviation, navigation, and 
weather forecasting. 


International Congress of Cell Biology 


The Department of State announced on August 
24 (press release 474) that the U.S. Government 
would be represented at the International Con- 
gress of Cell Biology, which is scheduled to meet 
at Leiden, the Netherlands, September 1-7, 1954, 
by the following delegates: 

Paul Weiss, Chairman, Chairman of the Division of Bi- 
ology and Agriculture, National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. 8. Nicholas, Chairman of the Department of Zoology, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

This is the Eighth Congress to be held under the 
auspices of the International Society for Cell 
Biology, which is an official section of the Inter- 
national Union of Biological Sciences, of which 
organization the United States is a member 
through the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council. The Seventh Interna- 


tional Congress was held at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., in September 1950. 








Cell biology includes most of the basic work in 
cancer, virus diseases, nutrition, radiation haz 
ards, etc., and represents one of the most critical 
and significant areas of contemporary research, 
with direct implications to national health, 
wealth, and security. The program prepared by 
the International Committee for the fort coming 
Congress includes symposia on the following 
topics: induced enzyme synthesis, the formation 
of the intracellular matrix in plant and animal 
tissues, biochemistry of gene action, thyroid secre- 
tion, nuclear and chromosome structure, mito- 
chondria, cell division and mitotic poisons, 
morphogenetic interactions between cells, virus 
synthesis, the active cell surface, and submicro- 
scopic structure of cytoplasm. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Protocol relating to certain amendments to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581) by 
providing that sessions of the Assembly of the Inter 
national Civil Aviation Organization shall be held not 
less than once in three years instead of annually. Done 
at Montreal June 14, 1954. Enters into force on date 
on which the forty-second instrument of ratification is 
deposited with ICAO. 

Protocol amending Article 45 of the Convention on Inter 
national Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581), relating to the 
permanent seat of ICAO. Done at Montreal June 14 
second instrument of ratification is deposited with 
ICAO. 


Commodities 


Constitution of the International Rice Commission. For 
mulated at the International Rice Meeting at Baguio 
March 1 to 18, 1948. Bntered into force January 4 
1949. TIAS 1938. 

Acceptance deposited: Laos, July 21, 1954. 


Narcotics 


Protocol bringing under international control drugs out 
side the scope of the convention of July 13, 1931 (#8 
Stat. 1543) for limiting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs, as amended by the 
protocol signed at Lake Success December 11, 
(TIAS 1671). Dated at Paris November 19, 1948. Er 
tered into force December 1, 1949. TIAS 2308. 
Acceptance deposited: Iraq, July 27, 1954. 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and w 
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sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953." 

Senate advice and consent to ratification: August 20, 
1954. 

Ratifications deposited: Denmark, July 20, 1954; Japan, 
July 21, 1954. 


Safety at Sea 

Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952. 
TIAS 2495. 
Acceptances deposited: Egypt, June 11, 1954; Poland, 
June 11, 1954. 


Slave Trade 


Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953.” 

Acceptance deposited: Syria, August 4, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Canada 
Agreement relating to the St. Lawrence seaway project 
for the construction of certain navigation facilities. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Ottawa August 17, 
1954. Entered into force August 17, 1954. 


Denmark 


Agreement relating to the establishment of an air route 
between Scandinavia and the United States by way of 
Greenland. Effected by exchange of notes at Washing- 
ton August 6, 1954. Entered into force August 6, 1954. 

Agreement amending the air transport agreement of De- 
cember 16, 1944 (58 Stat. 1458), as amended (TIAS 
1519), to include capacity principles, provisions rela- 
tive to rates, and consultation and arbitration proce- 
dures. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
August 6, 1954. Entered into force August 6, 1954. 


Germany 


Agreement relating to the deduction of $2,350,000 from 
the indebtedness of the Federal Republic to the United 
States for certain claims pursuant to Articles I and VII 
of the surplus property payments agreement of Febru- 
ary 27, 1953 (TIAS 2797). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Washington May 17 and August 17, 1954. En- 
tered into force August 18, 1954, the date of receipt by 
the United States of the Federal Republic’s note of 
August 17, 1954. 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation with 
respect to taxes on income. Signed at Washington 
July 22, 1954. 

— advice and consent to ratification: August 20, 
54. 


Agreement relating to certain procedural and interpreta- 
tive understandings relative to the operation of the off- 
shore procurement program in Greece. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Athens July 30, 1954. Entered 
into force July 30, 1954. 





Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
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Mexico 

Agreement relating to the acceptance of the Recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Migratory Labor Commission inter- 
preting and amending the migrant labor agreement of 
August 11, 1951, as amended and extended (TIAS 2331, 
2531, 2586, 2928, and 29382). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Mexico August 6, 1954. Entered into force 
August 6, 1954. 


Netherlands 

Agreement relating to a memorandum and a model con- 
tract for the offshore procurement program. Effected 
by exchange of notes at The Hague April 15 and May 
7, 1954. Entered into force July 30, 1954, the date of 
notification by the Netherlands of ratification. 


Norway 

Agreement relating to the establishment of an air route 
between Scandinavia and the United States by way of 
Greenland. Effected by exchange of notes at Washing- 
ton August 6, 1954. Entered into force August 6, 1954. 

Agreement amending the air transport agreement of Oc- 
tober 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 1658) to include capacity princi- 
ples, provisions relative to rates, and consultation and 
arbitration procedures. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Washington August 6, 1954. Entered into force 
August 6, 1954. 


Pakistan 

Agreement relating to emergency flood assistance to Bast 
Pakistan. Effected by exchange of notes at Washing- 
ton August 23, 1954. Entered into force August 23, 
1954. 


Spain 

Agreement relating to offshore procurement in Spain, with 
memorandum of understanding and standard contract 
attached. Effected by exchange of notes at San 
_— July 30, 1954. Entered into force July 30, 
1 


Sweden 

Agreement relating to the establishment of an air route 
between Scandinavia and the United States by way of 
Greenland. Effected by exchange of notes at Washing- 
ton August 6, 1954. Entered into force August 6, 1954. 

Agreement amending the air transport agreement of De- 
cember 16, 1944 (58 Stat. 1466), as amended (TIAS 
1550), to include capacity principles, provisions rela- 
tive to rates, and consultation and arbitration pro- 
cedures. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
August 6, 1954. Entered into force August 6, 1954. 


United Kingdom 

Supplementary protocol amending the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income of April 
16, 1945 (TIAS 1546), as modified by the supplementary 
protocol of June 6, 1946 (TIAS 1546). Signed at Wash- 
ington May 25, 1954. 
Senate advice and consent to ratification: August 20, 
1954. 











The first United Nations action to repel aggres- 
sion was successfully concluded in 1953. ree 
years of fighting in Korea against the Communist 
aggressors ended with the signing of the armistice 
on July 27 and left the Communists in control of 
less Korean territory than they held when they 
invaded the Republic of Korea in June 1950. The 
prisoner-of-war question, on which the armistice 
negotiations had been stalled for so long because 
of Communist refusal to accept the principle of 
nonforcible repatriation, was satisfactorily re- 
solved in the prisoner-of-war agreement of June 
8, 1953, and there was no forcible repatriation of 
prisoners. Of the approximately 7,900 Korean 
and 14,700 Chinese prisoners of war turned over 
to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
by the United Nations Command, only 169 

oreans and 434 Chinese chose to return to the 
Communists. 

The Korea armistice was unquestionably the 
most important U.N. development during 1953. 
There were also, however, a substantial number of 
other constructive developments of particular in- 
terest to the United States. President Eisen- 
hower’s proposals before the eighth session of the 
General Assembly in December for an interna- 
tional pool of fissionable materials for peaceful 
use were enthusiastically received by the free 
world. Substantial progress had been made by 
the end of the year in removing from Burma the 
foreign irregular forces whose continued presence 
on Burmese territory had led Burma to complain 
to the United Nations in March 1953. A unified 
plan for the development of the Jordan River Val- 
ley, prepared under Tennessee Valley Authority 
direction at the request of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, 
has great potentialities for peace and stability in 
the Near East. 

Traditional U.S. policy toward dependent areas 
under its authority received gratifying endorse- 


* Reprinted from US Participation in the UN: Report by 
the President to the Congress for the Year 19538, H. Doc. 
492, transmitted Aug. 10; Department of State publication 
5459, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (70 
cents). 
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Review of the Eighth Year of the United Nations! 


ment when the General Assembly, at its eighth 
session, approved the United States decision to 
cease transmission to the United Nations of in- 
formation on Puerto Rico, in view of the latter’s 
attainment of a “full measure of self-government.” 
In this connection, President Eisenhower in- 
formed the _— session through Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., that if the Puerto Rican 
Legislative Assembly at any time adopted a reso- 
lution in favor of more complete or absolute inde- 
pendence, he would immediately recommend to 
the Congress that such independence be granted, 

The one-third “ceiling” on individual members’ 
contributions to the ony budgeted expenses 
of the United Nations, for which the United States 
has consistently worked, was put into effect when 
the Assembly at its eighth session reduced the 
U.S. percentage share of the budget for 1954 to 
3314 percent. The problem of assuring against 
the employment on international secretariats of 
U.S. citizens engaging or likely to engage in sub- 
versive activities was in large measure solved by 
the end of 1953. 

Progress continued to be made during the year 
throughout the wide range of U.N. activities, 
theni the pattern was again varied and not en- 
tirely one of cooperative effort and achievement. 
The Korea armistice did not bring with it a Korea 

ace settlement. Efforts to negotiate with the 

ommunists at Panmunjom, beginning in Octo 
ber, on the question of the political conference 
projected in the armistice elicited Communist 
tirades and insults rather than reasonable discus 
sion and resulted in no agreement. It was not 
until February 1954 at the Berlin meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and the U.S.S.R. that it was 
agreed to hold a conference for the peaceful settle 
ment of the Korean question at Geneva late m 
April. 

While Soviet tactics in the United Nations gen 
erally, and particularly in the economic and socia 
field, were not so o nly obstructionist as in previ 
ous years, the U.S.S.R. gave no indication of 90 
modifying its position on basic issues as to give 
hope for genuine political settlements and an ea® 
ing of world tension. In this situation the free 
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world position continued to receive strong endorse- 
ment, though on occasion there were reflected in 
the vote on “cold war” issues a “neutralist” atti- 
tude on the part of some members and also feelin 
aroused by the definite divergencies of view within 
the free world on such controversial matters as the 
“colonial” question and the ways and means of 
assisting the economic development of under- 
developed countries. 

There was one new matter on the General As- 
sembly’s agenda in 1953 that has great importance 
for the future. Under the U.N. Charter, the As- 
sembly will decide at its 1955 session whether 
to hold a charter review conference, and at its 
eighth session the Assembly considered for the 
first time certain procedural aspects of this ques- 
tion. Secretary Dulles has stated, in a letter to 
Senator Wiley in August 1953, that the Depart- 
ment of State would a the calling of such a 
conference when this matter comes before the 
Assembly. 

The question of the appointment of a successor 
to Trygve Lie as Secretary-General of the United 
Nations was resolved with the General Assembly’s 
selection, on the recommendation of the Security 
Council, of Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden, who 
took office in April 1953. 


Political and Security Questions 


The Korea armistice negotiations overshadowed 
all other U.N. efforts in the collective security field 
during 1953. Activities with respect to collective 
measures and to disarmament were virtually sus- 

nded until the course of these negotiations 

came clear. The groundwork to facilitate owe 
sible collective action in the future had been laid 
in the 2 previous years, and next steps depended 
both on further appraisal of the Korea experience 
and on the reactions of U.N. members to that 
experience. The Collective Measures Committee, 
which was not required to report to the eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly, will report to the ninth. The Dis- 
armament Commission, in its report to the eighth 
session, expressed the hope that the successful out- 
come of the armistice negotiations would mean a 
“more propitious atmosphere” for its delibera- 
tions, and, with this in mind, the Assembly sug- 
gested the establishment of a Commission subcom- 
mittee comprised of the “Representatives of the 
owers principally involved” to seek in private 
eement on a comprehensive, coordinated, and 
equately men tia disarmament program. 

Progress toward the solution of problems of 
peaceful settlement is necessarily slow. It involves 
the adjustment of conflicting interests and the 
reconciliation of hostile emotions and in the final 
bay depends upon the parties themselves, since 
the United Nations cannot impose solutions. The 
United Nations can, however, assist by recom- 
mending procedures and methods of adjustment, 
by making available its good offices, and by estab- 
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lishing such instrumentalities as the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization in Pales- 
tine, the United Nations military observer teams 
along the cease-fire line in Kashmir, and the 
Balkans Subcommission of the Peace Observation 
Commission in Greece. The ultimate effectiveness 
of these various types of effort requires time to 
determine, and definite results may not be discern- 
ible in every instance in any given year. Repeated 
discussion of these problems in UN. bodies serves 
the twofold purpose of permitting a full airin 
of their continuing differences by the parties an 
of bringing the weight of world opinion to bear 
on the parties toward reaching a settlement. 

In 1953 apparent pro. toward peaceful solu- 
tions was uneven. Wi the signing of the armi- 
stice, the Korea problem became one for peaceful 


settlement, and Communist attitudes and actions 
in the last 5 months of 1953 did nothing to encour- 
age hopes for an early realization of U.N. objec- 


tives there—the establishment of a unified inde- 

ndent, and free Korea. In North Africa the 

unisian situation showed an improvement over 
1952, while that in Morocco appeared less stable. 
In South Africa there was no modification of the 
Union’s racial policies. As already noted, there 
had been definite progress by the end of the year 
in ee the foreign irregular forces from 
Burma. The situation along Greece’s northern 
frontiers continued to improve to such an extent 
that the Balkans Subcommission of the Peace 
Observation Commission decided late in the year 
that the number of its observers in the area could 
be reduced. Efforts to solve the Kashmir dispute 
between India and Pakistan entered a new stage 
in the summer of 1953 when the parties undertook 
direct negotiations. Two major disputes between 
Israel and Jordan and Israel and Syria, respec- 
tively, led the Security Council to consider the 
Palestine question, of which it has been seized 
since 1948, for the first time since 1951. 

There were no essentially new areas of omen 
brought before the Security Council in 1953. Thi 
was in part attributable to the tendency of recent 
years, because of Soviet abuse of the veto, toward 
appeal to the General Assembly rather than to the 

uncil. It was also attributable in some cases 
to the belief that a situation did not warrant 
Security Council intervention or that Council dis- 
cussion would introduce complicating factors. 
The Council took up oe | one new question during 
the year—its recommendations under the charter 
to the General Assembly on the selection of a Sec- 
retary-General. While the Council met in August 
in response to an Arab-Asia request for considera- 
tion of the Moroccan situation, it decided early in 
September not to put this question on its agenda— 
a decision that the United States supported. The 
Council also held a number of meetings in the last 
quarter of the year as the result of a Soviet move 
to bring about renewed Council consideration of 
the Trieste question but decided, as the United 
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States advocated, to psctpens any substantive dis- 
cussion of this problem pending the outcome of 
negotiations being undertaken outside the United 
Nations. 

The General Assembly was in session on three 
occasions during 1953. The seventh session re- 
sumed late in February to complete its agenda and 
then again briefly in August to make the arrange- 
ments from the United ations side for the Korea 

olitical conference recommended in the armistice. 

he eighth session convened on September 15 and 
completed its agenda on December 9, recessing sub- 
ject to the call of its president with the concurrence 
of a majority of its members if the Korea situation 
warranted. 

At the end of October the United States asked 
to have Communist atrocities in Korea added to 
the agenda as an urgent and important question. 
The United States also presented at the eighth 
session new evidence in connection with the Com- 
munist charges of bacteriological warfare by U.N. 
forces. This evidence had been obtained from 
repatriated American flyers and established that 
their so-calléd confessions to using bacteriological 
weapons had been obtained under duress and in 
many cases by force. The Assembly’s response to 
both these aeerepaneens items served greatly to 
strengthen the U.S. position in meeting Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

ane other recurring questions, the Assembly 
again had before it at its eighth session the contro- 
versial Moroccan and Tunisian situations, which 
the French maintain are matters of domestic juris- 
diction and therefore beyond the competence of 
the Assembly, and the two items involving the 
racial policies of the Union of South Africa, which 
the Union also holds to be matters of domestic 
jurisdiction. While the United States did not 
support this position in either case, Ambassador 
Lodge took occasion to state that the United States 
has observed with increasing concern the Assem- 
bly’s tendency to include on its agenda items that 
raise questions of the Assembly’s competence un- 
der the charter’s domestic jurisdiction clause 
(article 2 (7)). 

There was no progress during 1953 toward 
breaking the deadlock on the admission of new 
members to the United Nations. The special com- 
mittee on this question established by the seventh 
General Assembly reported to the eighth session 
that none of the proposals presented for its con- 
sideration as possible solutions to the problem had 
found general acceptance, and debate on this ques- 
tion at the eighth session indicated no essential 
change in the Soviet position, which has created 
the deadlock. A Committee of Good Offices, con- 
sisting of Egypt, the Netherlands, and Peru, was 
set up by the eighth session to give whatever assist- 
ance it could in connection with the problem. 

The persistent Soviet effort to seat Chinese Com- 
munists in U.N. bodies and in the specialized agen- 
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cies continued to be successfully countered during 
1953. 


Economic and Social Cooperation 


Steady progress continued to be made duri 
1953 in the wide range of United Nations oa 
specialized agency activities directed toward rais- 
ing standards of living and promoting recognition 
of fundamental human rights. These activities 
represent a cooperative endeavor on the part of 
the great majority of nations to remove the eco- 
nomic and social causes of unrest in the world, 
which undermine stability and peace. 

In the economic field the major a was 
again on the economic development of underde 
veloped countries. Various aspects of this prob 
lem absorbed most of the time of the General 
Assembly’s Economic and Financial Committee at 
the eighth Assembly session. While the basic di- 
a of views between the developed and the 
underdeveloped countries on ways and means of 
achieving their a objective continued to be 
manifest, generally satisfactory agreements wer 
in the end reached. The United States was able 
at the eighth session, which it had not been at the 
seventh, to vote for all the resolutions adopted by 
the Committee. 

The Assembly adopted a resolution emphasizing 
the desirability of international private invest 
ment in underdeveloped countries, to which the 
United States attaches much importance, and 
again strongly endorsed the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, which is the principal 
U.N. instrument for assisting the economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped countries. Definitive 
action on the two proposals for a special develop 
ment fund and an international finance corpor® 
tion was deferred. In connection with the first of 
these proposals, the United States, making clear 
that it was not prepared under present circum 
stances to contribute to the suggested fund, spon- 
sored a declaration of intention based on President 
Eisenhower’s statement on April 16, 1953, that— 

This Government is ready to ask its people to join with 
all nations in devoting a substantial percentage of the 


savings achieved by disarmament to a fund for world aid 
and reconstruction. ... 


This declaration of intention, which the United 
States first proposed at the sixteenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council, received general 
support, though some underdeveloped countries 
saw it as a delaying tactic in connection with the 
establishment of the special fund they desired. 
The technical assistance program, conducted it 
cooperation with the specialized agencies and the 
countries desiring assistance, operated along 
same general lines in 1953 as in 1952. Pledges # 
the program, which is financed by voluntary col 
tributions from governments, have grown 
year. At the end of 1953 pledges for 19% 
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amounted to over $24 million, and 29 of these 
ledges represented increases over 1953. The 
nited States has consistently supported this pro- 
gram, which is complementary to its own bilateral 
rogram of technical assistance, and continued to 
the major contributor. For the 1954 program 
the U.S. pledge is he apm 57.5 percent of 
total government pledges. 

In addition to this cooperative program to pro- 
vide technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, there are the individual activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
directed toward other aspects of the economic 
development problem. The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, for example, 
in 1953 made 21 new loans to 13 member countries 
for development purposes. The United Nations 
Fiscal Commission at its fourth session gave 
special consideration to the relation of taxation 
to the flow of private capital to underdeveloped 
areas. The seventh Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation Conference devoted much of its attention 
to the twofold problem of agricultural surpluses 
in some areas and, elsewhere, inadequate supplies 
of food and agricultural products to meet nutri- 
tional needs. Efficient use of human resources, 

ually as necessary to economic development as 
efficient use of natural resources, was one of the 
basic objectives of such agencies as the World 
Health Organization, the International Labor 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees in 
their continuing efforts to eradicate disease, to 
improve labor standards, to combat ignorance, and 
to resettle refugees. An important Secretariat 
report, sponsored by the United Nations Popula- 
tion Commission and completed in 1953, focuses on 
the interplay of population trends and develop- 
ment programs. 

International trade was another factor in eco- 
nomic development that continued to be of major 
concern to the United Nations and to certain of 
the specialized agencies during 1953. Pursuant 
toa seventh General Assembly resolution concern- 
ing “the financing of economic development 
through the establishment of fair and equitable 
international prices for primary commodities,” a 
group of experts reported on the problems of in- 
stability in world commodity markets. This 
report was scheduled for consideration by the 
Economic and Social Council and by the General 
Assembly in 1954. The Council’s Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Restrictive Business Practices issued its 
report in April 1953. Substantive consideration 
of this report was deferred, however, to allow 
governments time to study it. The contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade decided at their eighth regular session to 
extend for another 18 months after January 1, 
1954, the tariff concessions already granted. The 
International Monetary Fund made foreign ex- 
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change available to member governments in an 
amount representing an increase over 1952 of over 
100 percent. 

Four specialized agencies (the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization, the International Telecom- 
munication Union, and the Universal Postal 
Union) and the United Nations Transport and 
Communications Commission carried forward in 
1953 their continuing activities to facilitate move- 
ment across international boundaries and to im- 
a communications. Steps were also taken to 

asten the bringing into being of a fifth specialized 
agency in this field—the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees (Unrwa) and the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (Unxra) 
maintained during 1953 their efforts to alleviate 
the emergency situations created in the Near East 
by the Arab sage from Palestine and in Korea 
by the 3 years of fighting. With the armistice, a 
great expansion of relief and reconstruction activ- 
ities in Korea became ible, and by the end of 
the year Unxra had delivered almost $3014 million 
of items and had obligated a further $20 million 
under its $70 million program for 1953. 

A USS. initiative at the eighth General Assem- 
bly resulted in condemnation of the use of forced 
labor for ago and economic purposes and in 
an Assembly request that both the Economic and 
Social Council and the International Labor Or- 
ganization consider as a matter of urgency at their 
next sessions the report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor, which was issued in June 1953. 
This comprehensive asta, which was prepared 
by three eminent individuals from India, Norway, 
and Peru, respectively, and which is most carefully 
documented, fully establishes that in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites systems of forced labor are 
an essential part of the national economy, as well 
as a means of political coercion. 

U.N. activities in the social field during the year 
were for the most part complementary to those 
in the economic field. The Teasonks and Social 
Council at its sixteenth session and later the eighth 
General Assembly approved a program of con- 
certed practical action to promote social develop- 
ment and to improve living conditions, partic- 
ularly in underdeveloped areas. This program 
outlines general principles to be appli by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies in 
assisting governments, suggests methods and tech- 
niques to be used, and indicates the types of proj- 
ects that should be emphasized. 

As in the case of the Economic and Financial 
Committee, the Social Committee’s deliberations 
at the eighth session of the Assembly were more 
harmonious than in 1952, and the United States 
was able to vote for every resolution — 
There was comparatively little discussion of the 


right of peoples and nations to self-determination, 
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and substantive decisions were deferred on this 
controversial issue. Substantive decisions were 
also deferred on the questions of freedom of infor- 
mation and human rights, the approach to both of 
which raises basic differences of opinion within the 
free world. 

The Assembly voted to continue indefinitely the 
United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund as the United Nations Children’s Fund 
and to continue the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refu for another 5 years. It 
adopted two resolutions authorizing the extension 
of technical assistance to requesting governments 
in the fields of women’s rights and prevention of 
discrimination and protection of minorities. 

The Assembly also reiterated its grave concern 
that hundreds of thousands of World War II pris- 
oners of war remain unaccounted for and appealed 
to all “governments and authorities” to cooperate 
fully with its Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War. This question was placed on the Assembly’s 
agenda by the Secretary-General after the Ad Hoc 
Commission, in its 1953 Progress Report, had de- 
scribed the Soviet attitude toward the Commission 
as “the main obstacle through which its best efforts 
have been frustrated.” In making its appeal, the 
Assembly noted with satisfaction that some pris- 
oners had recently been repatriated, thus takin 
into account the release of a certain number o 
World War II prisoners of war by the U.S.S.R. 
and Communist China during 1953. 

The United States, at the Human Rights Com- 
mission, at the sixteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, and at the eighth General 
Assembly, s onsored a new human rights action 
p ogram. This U.S. initiative followed Secretary 

ulles’ statement before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on April 6, 1953, that the United States 
did not intend to sign the two draft Covenants on 
Human Rights nor the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women. In announcing this decision, 
the Secretary said that, while the United States 
“intends to encourage the promotion everywhere 
of human rights and individual freedoms,” it does 
not consider treaties to be the proper approach to 
this objective, favoring, rather, “methods of per- 
suasion, education, and example.” 

There was no major shift in emphasis during 
1953 in the respective activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies directed toward 
social and cultural advancement. The U.N. Sec- 
retariat maintained its various advisory services 
and technical aid to governments in the social wel- 
fare field. Besides its continuing efforts to combat 
the illicit traffic in drugs, the United Nations con- 
vened an Opium Conference in May 1953, at which 
a Protocol for Limiting and Regulating the Cul- 
tivation of the Poppy Plant, the Production of, 
International and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of 
Opium was adopted. The World Health Organi- 
zation carried forward, in cooperation with almost 
all countries outside the Soviet bloc, its specific 
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disease control programs and its assistance to goy. 
ernments in building effective national health sery- 
ices. The United Nations Children’s Fund pro 
vided almost $10 million of aid for children ig 
1953. The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, as in past year, 
showed progress in projects throughout the free 
world designed to raise Tanistianal wesley encour 
age exchange of knowledge, promote higher learn. 
ing and scientific whine. & and develop increased 
international understanding and mutual respect 
among peoples. 


Dependent Territories 


Problems that reflect the political, economie, 
social, and educational aspirations of the 200 mil 
lion people living in dependent territories wer 
again prominent in U.N. deliberations during 
1953. ile such problems are the direct concern 
of the Trusteeship Council, the Committee on In 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
and the General Assembly’s Fourth Committees, 
they also arose, as already noted, in the Assembly’ 
Political Committee and in its Social Committee, 

Under the charter the 70 dependent territories 
administered by U.N. members fall into two cate 
gories—trust territories and other non-self-gov- 
erning territories. Special international super 
vision of the administration of the former is 
provided through the Trusteeship Council. Nor 
mally the Council holds two sessions a year 
examine the reports on the 11 trust territories that 
are submitted annually by the administering at- 
thorities; however, because of a rearrangement of 
its schedule, it held only one regular session it 
1958. At this session the Council examined the 
administration of the four trust territories in the 
Pacific, which include the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands under U.S. administration, using 
as a basis not only the reports of the administering 
authorities but also the reports of its 1953 visiting 
mission to the Pacific trust territories. In addr 
tion, the Council examined conditions in the Afr 
can trust territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration. 

Progress was noted in all the territories. The 
visiting mission commented favorably on various 
aspects of U.S. administration of the Trust Tertr 
tory of the Pacific Islands, including the substan 
tial progress brought about in the political field 
At the same time, both the visiting mission 
the Trusteeship Council made certain recommel 
dations to the administering authorities on various 
aspects of their administration with a view # 
bringing about greater progress in the future 
The Trusteeship Council’s recommendations with 
respect to Somaliland were directed principally @ 
preparing that territory, both politically and ece 
nomically, for independence in 1960, as provide 
in the 1949 General Assembly resolution placing 
under Italian administration. 
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Both the Trusteeship Council and the General 
Assembly considered again in 1953 the Ewe and 
Togoland unification problem, which has been be- 
fore these two organs for 7 years. It concerns 

rimarily the two trust territories of British Togo- 
fad 5 French Togoland but also involves the 
Ewe people living in the British colony of the 
Gold Coast. The Council’s 1952 visiting mission 
to the Togolands —a a widespread desire for 
unification among the Togolanders but found no 
single form of unification acceptable to a majority 
and recommended no change in existing adminis- 
trative arrangements. The General Assembly at 
its eighth session adopted two resolutions recom- 
mending, respectively, the reestablishment by di- 
rect universal suff of the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs and the revision of the electoral 
systems in both territories to insure that all adult 
persons — for the vote. A third resolu- 
tion requested the Trusteeship Council to report 
to the ninth General Assembly on all aspects of 
the problem of achieving the basic objectives of 
the trusteeship system in the two trust territories. 

Besides the report of the Trusteeship Council, 
the General Assembly considers annually the re- 

rt of its Committee on Information from Non- 
EitGoverning Territories. This Committee was 
established to consider the information transmit- 
ted annually under the charter by the administer- 
ing states on economic, social, and educational con- 
ditions in non-self-governing territories that are 
not administered under the trusteeship system. 
The Committee is composed of eight members that 
administer such territories and an equal number 
that do not, and some administering states have 
opposed its continuation. In 1953, for the first 
time, one of its members, Belgium, did not par- 
ticipate, stating that it did not “intend to yield 
to the tendency of members of the United Na- 
tions which are more or less openly desirous of 
progressively assimilating the system of non-self- 
verning territories to the International Trustee- 

p System.” 

The Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories also considers other matters 
referred to it by the Assembly and in 1953 again 
had before it the question of associating the non- 
self-governing territories themselves in its work. 
The United States abstained on an eighth Assem- 
bly resolution requesting the Committee to give 
further study to this question because it believes 
the Committee’s recommendation to the eighth 
Assembly the most practicable possible in this re- 
gard. The Committee recommended the inclusion 
of indigenous representatives from the territories 
that have a large measure of responsibility for 
‘onomic, social, and educational policies on the 
delegations of administering states. 

The Assembly at its eighth session gave further 
consideration to another question that gives rise 
to marked difference of opinion between adminis- 
tering and nonadministering members—the fac- 
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tors to be taken into account in deciding whether 
a territory has or has not attained a measure 
of self-government. The United States was unable 
to support the resolution adopted because it was 
not entirely satisfied with the list of factors 
adopted and because the resolution did not fully 
accord with its views on the Assembly’s role in 
connection with decisions to cease transmission of 
information on territories. In deciding that it 
was “appropriate” that transmission of informa- 
tion on Puerto Rico cease, the Assembly explicitly 
accepted for the first time the decision of an admin- 
istering state to cease reporting. 

No progress was made during 1953 toward solu- 
tion of the question of the international status of 
the mandated territory of South-West Africa. 
The Assembly therefore, at its eighth session, es- 
tablished a new committee to continue negotia- 
tions with the Union of South Africa on this ques- 
tion and also to examine information and petitions 
concerning South-West Africa and to report to 
the Assembly on conditions in that territory. 

The Caribbean Commission and the South 
Pacific Commission, while outside the United Na- 
tions system, carry on in their respective regions 
activities a similar to, and thoroughly con- 
sistent with, those of an economic and social char- 
acter undertaken by the United Nations on behalf 
of dependent peoples. These Commissions, which 
are comprised of the states administering depend- 
ent territories in the respective areas and in both 
of which the United States is a participant, are 
advisory and consultative in character. ey are 
each assisted by a secretariat, by a research coun- 
cil, and by a regional conference of local represent- 
atives. At the second South Pacific Conference 
held in April 1953, representatives of the local 
inhabitants from 17 dependent territories and the 
Kingdom of Tonga met to consider common eco- 
nomic and social problems. 

The work of both Commissions ‘is essentially 
technical in character, and both have working re- 
lations with certain of the — agencies, 
for example, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. The Caribbean Commission program in 
1953 was concentrated in the fields of natural re- 
sources development, industrial development, 
housing, and fundamental education. The South 
Pacific Commission gave attention to the wider 
variety of critical economic and social problems 
affecting the welfare of the South Pacific peoples. 


Legal and Constitutional Developments 


The International Court of Justice, the United 
Nations principal judicial organ, delivered two 
judgments in 1953—one in a case between Greece 
and the United Kingdom and the other in a case 
between France and the United Kingdom—and 
rejected Guatemalan objections to its Jurisdiction 
in another case. Proceedings were instituted in 
two cases, one of which concerned the United 
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States—the case of the “Monetary Gold Removal 
from Rome in 1943”—which Italy brought against 
the United States, France, and the United King- 
dom. The Court handed down no advisory opin- 
ions during the year. 

Two decisions by the General Assembly at its 
eighth session concerned the Court: (1) its re- 

uest for an advisory opinion on the extent of the 

hoadiek power with respect to compensation 
awards made by the United Nations Administra- 
tive Tribunal and (2) its resolution specifying the 
conditions under which Japan and San Marino, 
having indicated the desire, could become parties 
to the Statute of the Court. The Assembly took 
no final action on the recommendations of its In- 
ternational Law Commission relating to a draft 
convention on arbitral procedure prepared by the 
Commission and certain draft articles on the Con- 
tinental Shelf and high-seas fisheries. 

Preparatory to its consideration of the charter 
review question at its tenth session in 1955, the 
Assembly at its eighth session asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare and publish various documents 
and studies." The debate on this resolution re- 
vealed considerable difference of opinion, ranging 
from strong opposition to the idea of charter re- 
view on the part of the Soviet bloc to considerable 
support for initiating procedures preparatory to 
1955 on the part of members with charter amend- 
ments in mind. 


Administrative Matters 


Besides implementation of the one-third eating 
rinciple already noted, the principal Unite 
Rates concern during 1953 with respect to admin- 
istration within the United Nations system was 
to assure that individuals who are found to be 
engaged or likely to engage in subversive activities 
are not employed on international secretariats. 
Toward this end the United States has itself un- 
dertaken to provide the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies with information, based on 
investigation of loyalty to the United States, on all 
U.S. citizens either employed or being considered 
for employment by these organizations. At the 
same time, it has encouraged the organizations 
themselves to adopt personnel standards that will 
insure the employment of individuals of good 
character and integrity and to grant their admin- 
istrative heads the authority to enforce such 
standards. The U.N. Secretary-General and the 
heads of the specialized agencies have generally 
cooperated with the United States in this en- 
deavor, and the majority of U.N. members support 

the basic U.S. objectives in this regard. 








One of the most difficult issues which remaing 
unsolved, however, relates to the disposition of the 
appeals of 11 staff members who were dismissed 
by the Secretary-General for refusal to testify 
before official U.S. investigating bodies on ques. 
tions relating to subversive activities, 

The United Nations Administrative Tribuna] 
held that in these 11 cases, out of the 21 dismissals 
of this type appealed to it, the action of the Secre- 
tary-General did not accord with the applicable 
regulations. As a consequence, damages amount- 
ing to $170,730 were awarded. The eighth Gen. 
eral Assembly did not appropriate any money to 

ay the awards. Instead, it decided to ask the 

nternational Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion on whether the Assembly has the right on 
any grounds to refuse to give effect to Adminis. 
trative Tribunal awards and, if so, on what prin- 
cipal grounds. The United States abstained on 
this decision. The United States held that the 
Tribunal had exceeded its jurisdiction and had 
reached erroneous conclusions and that the Assem- 
bly should rectify the situation by refusing to pay 
the awards. The United States is itself thor 
oughly convinced that the Assembly must con 
sider and approve any appropriation and has the 
right on its own initiative to review awards of the 
Tribunal. However, the United States could not 
reasonably oppose the desire expressed by many 
other members to have advice from the Interna- 
tional Court on the legal points involved. This 

uestion will again be discussed at the ninth 
mbly session. 
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Designations 


Robert Newbegin as Director of the Office of Middle 
American Affairs, effective August 16 (press release 4% 
dated August 27). 

Rolland Welch as Deputy Director of the Office of South 
American Affairs, effective August 23 (press release 48 
dated August 27). 


Appointment 


John Walter Roxborough, II, as consultant to the Secre 
—_ on administration, effective August 24 (press release 
5). 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


For the busy reader .. . ; 


Foreign Policy Briefs 


published every 2 weeks by the Department of State, 
saves you reading time while giving you a well- 
rounded picture of this Nation’s foreign affairs. | Se 
About as long as a newspaper page and half as wide, 
this fortnightly news sheet keeps you abreast of 
significant foreign policy developments reflected in 
statements, reports, and documents from all Govern- 
ment agencies. 


A typical recent issue included items on coexistence, 
the cold war, Korea, Japan, China, Germany, tech- 
nical assistance, Iran, Egypt, and the U.S. informa- 
tion program. 


If you count your time at a premium, Foreign 
Policy Briefs is your short cut to a quick, clear, and 
comprehensive understanding of America’s position 
in world affairs. 





Place your subscription to Foreign Policy Briefs 
with the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1.00 a year. 
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